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Dependable Investment Information Is 
Worth Many Times Its Cost 


make this statement because we know that 
\ \ many investors hesitate to spend a few dollars 
for essential investment guidance because of 

an erroneous belief that they cannot afford it. 


The average investor has so much at stake, whether 
his investments are great or small, that he should be 
anxious to apply every safeguard to insure having 
his surplus funds in the most suitable securities for 
his income and protection. 


Even though you are compelled to pay a price much 
higher than FINANCIAL WORLD charges to keep 
you well informed, it is money well spent if you are 
really getting unbiased and carefully assembled in- 
vestment data and advice such as every investor 
needs, particularly under today’s conditions. . 


When Economy 
Becomes Extravagance 


We cannot emphasize too strongly that the common 
practice of economizing in the matter of investment 
publications and services is just about the most short- 
sighted course that any person can follow. 


The best way to illustrate the folly of such a short- 
sighted course is to apply the same principle to 
economizing by dispensing with fire insurance 
policies or medical service simply because you be- 
grudge the money required for these modern essen- 
tials for individual protection and welfare. 


These illustrations are not far-fetched in any way 
because when we see the many cases where investors 


have violated every sound principle through shee: 
ignorance we can only feel that we are doing : 
national service in spreading the gospel of investmen 
preparedness. 


_ Of course, even with the best of guidance you can 


not hope for perfection in your investments, but ex 
perience shows that by applying important essentia’ 
knowledge to your problems you can greatly lesser. 
your errors and increase the number of constructive 
investment steps. 


Keep Financially Informed, the 
Most Inexpensive Way > 


FINANCIAL WORLD has demonstrated in the 
past forty years that its well-trained organization 
is in a position to do much for the average investor 
which he is not in a position to do for himself. 
Furthermore, the cost of a subscription is infinitesi- 
mal compared with what the investor would have to 
spend if he tried to keep equally well informed 
through personal investigations and studies. 


One reason FINANCIAL WORLD is particularly 
necessary under today’s conditions is that some of 
the major investment factors, such as taxes, earnings, 
dividends, etc., are shifting far more rapidly than in 
former times. With so much to gain by subscribing 
and so much to lose by failing to do so, you cer- 
tainly have an easy decision to make that should 
require no hesitation. The coupon below is your in- 
vitation to wise and prompt action. 


Prepare for Sounder Investing by Mailing This Coupon Before November 15 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
For the enclosed $12 please enter my order for: 


sheet). 


investment facts and analyses). 


as per your rules. 


VELOPS AND WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT.” 


Address 
S.30 


(a) An immediate survey of my 20 LISTED securities (write on separate 
(b) Next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD (1,664 pages of vital 
(c) Next 12 issues of the popular monthly stock ratings and statistical 

manual—“IN DEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS.” 
(d) The valuable privilege of obtaining securities advice monthly by letter 


(e) “10 Year Earnings and Dividend Record” (1931 to 1940). 
(f) Reprints of our 4 inflation articles: “HOW INFLATION DE- 


NOTE THESE EXTRA VALUE 
SPECIAL OFFERS: 


[) Add $1.95 to any offer for coming Ref- 
erence Book Containing 1,982 “Facto- 
graphs.” Price alone $3.85. 


(0 Add 50 cents extra for “11-Year TABU- 
LATION OF PRICE RANGE, DIVI- 
DENDS AND EARNINGS.” Book 
alone $1. 


() Add 75 cents for July Bond Guide giv- 
ing ratings and vital data on 4,800 
bonds. Price alone $2. 


(0 Add $1 extra for 2 volume set (Limp 
Leatherette Bound) books “FINANCIAL 
and BUSINESS FORECASTING,” by 


Warren F. Hickernell. 1928 price $4. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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We’ve Removed 
Costly Noise 
From 17,216 Offices | 


... Yet This is Only Part of Our 
Background of Experience .. . 
Our Nation-wide Distributor 
Organization Can Bring Mod- 
ern Sound-Conditioning To Any 
Building of Any Type or Size... 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


CELQ@TEX 
SOUND CONDITIONING 


In C da: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION - CHICAGO 


Well selected and properly 
managed real estate is a very 
desirable investment. And as an 
inflation hedge, it is regarded as 


well-above-average. 


Note the offerings on page 21 
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ESTABLISHED 1885 
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YOU READ THESE 


New— 
FINANCIAL BOOKS? 


“THE SECURITIES MARKET AND 
HOW IT WORKS," by Birl E. 
Shultz, former Dean, N. Y. 
Stock Exchange Institute, 433 
pages. Published 1942 by Har- 
per & Brothers. The only com- 
plete, authoritative and up-to- 
date book on the mechanics 
and inside workings of the 
Stock Exchange. An excellent 
guide on rules and entire pro- 
cedure for anyone who has 
anything to do with the securi- 
ties business as customer or as 
broker. $5.00 


“NEW METHODS FOR PROFIT 
IN THE STOCK MARKET," by 
G. A. Drew, 102 pages. Pub- 
lished 1941, by Metcalf Press. 
A revealing discussion of some 
of the methods of timing the 
buying and selling points in the 
Stock Market. The first book 
to take you behind the scenes 
and show you the workings of 
Elliott’s Wave Principle, Odd 
Lot Index, and other methods 
used by Wall Street specialists 
and technicians.......... $2.50 


“HOW AND WHEN TO BUY 
AND SELL SECURITIES," by 
Todd Wright, well known 
financial editor, 298 pages. 
From Mr. Wright’s wide cor- 
respondence from _ investors, 
this conclusion emerges: “The 
main reason the average in- 
vestor loses money in stocks is 
not lack of judgment, but lack 
of knowledge.” Without under- 
standing the elementary facts 
of investment and speculation, 
judgment can hardly be sound 
or dependable. $2.00 


Check or Money Order Accepted 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
BOOK SHOP 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


New York City Buyers add 
1% for City Sales Tax 


Hecker 
Products 
President 
Leonard G. 


Blumenschine 


Product of the 


Empire State 
—born in Buf- 
falo, New 
York. . . . Public school educated and 


graduated from Pace Institute... . 
Began his career as an accountant 
with the New York & Buffalo Audit 
Company, and was a senior account- 
ant when he resigned after six years 
to join H-O Cereal Company, subsid- 
iary of Hecker Products Corporation, 
as comptroller—here he continued to 
advance, except for enlistment during 
the first World War in the U. S. 


- Navy (C.P.O.), and he was execu- 


tive vice-president of that company in 
1935 when he was asked to take the 
presidency of The Best Foods, Inc., 
in which Hecker owns 71 per cent of 
the capital stock. . . . In May of this 
year he was elected president of the 
parent company and now holds both 
positions. Outside affiliations include 
his home town Presbyterian Church 
and the Union League of New York. 
Father : one son. 


Kendall 
Company 
President 
Henry P. 
Kendall 


A minister’s 
son — born in 
Boston, Mass. 

Prepared 
at New England schools and com- 
pleted his formal education at Am- 
herst College (A.B. and A.M.).... 
Entered the sales end of the hospital 
supply business, and in 1924 organ- 
ized Kendall Mills, Inc., which 
merged six companies with plants in 


H.& E. 


New England and the South—name 
was changed to The Kendall Com- 
pany in 1928. . . . Has served as 
president and treasurer of the com- 
pany since the consolidation. Re- 
cently he was elected chairman of the 
board of the Brown Company, pulp 
and paper manufacturers, and he has 
served as a member of many civic 
and governmental bodies and as trus- 
tee for a number of research and edu- 
cational institutions. Favorite hob- 
bies: collecting old books and maps 
(is author of “Early Maps of Caro- 
lina” —two editions). Also interested 
in labor problems and has written 
books on employee profit sharing. 
Father: two sons and one daughter. 


Quaker Oats 
President 

R. Douglas 
Stuart 


Son of a break- 
fast cereal 
manufacturer 
—born in Glen- 
coe, Illinois.... 
Attended Chicago schools and after 
preparing at Lawrenceville (N. J.) 
School he completed his formal edu- 
cation at Princeton University. .. . 
Joined Quaker Oats Company in 
1906 and has served continuously 
since, except for a leave of absence 
during the first World War: he was 
a Red Cross Commander in France. 

. Appointed vice president in 1922 
and advanced to the first vice presi- 
dency six years later. . . . Now he 
has been elected president succeeding 
his big brother, John Stuart, who be- 
came chairman of the board. ... Mr. 
R. Douglas Stuart is a director of 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road, Continental Casualty Company, 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, etc. 
In addition he is a member of the 
Advisory Committee of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Primary out- 
side interest is the Boy Scouts of 
America, and is active as honorary 
chairman of the Chicago Council. 
Father: one son and two daughters. 


H.& E. 
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Secretary of Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 


MONEY MARKET TRENDS— 
ANOTHER INFLATION FACTOR 


Growing war expenditures have forced the Treasury 
to increase its borrowings from commercial banks, 


tending to aggravate the danger of inflation. 


By ANDREW A. BOCK, Ph.D. 


[= month the Government’s war 
expenditures reached the record 
total of $5.2 billion, an increase of 
8.1 per cent over the preceding month 
and 333.3 per cent above the $1.2 
billion spent in August, 1941. This 
monthly total of $5.2 billion is by no 
means the limit, as the costs of con- 
ducting this war are bound to in- 
crease. 


DEFICIT INDICATED 


Preliminary estimates place the 
Government’s war outlay for the 
fiscal year ending next June 30 
around $77 billion, of which $24 bil- 
lion is to be covered by taxes and the 
remaining $53 billion by borrowing. 

During the first two months of 
the current fiscal year, July and 
August, the Treasury raised $9.3 bil- 
lion in new money, $2.7 billion of 
which consisted of non-marketable is- 
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sues such as savings bonds, tax an- 
ticipation notes and special issues 
sold to the trust accounts (social se- 
curity funds). Of the total, over $3 
billion was absorbed by commercial 
banks and $800 million by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, which makes 40 
per cent of the total for these two 
groups of banks and slightly over 32 
per cent for the country’s commercial 
banks alone. 

What are the inflationary implica- 
tions of such large borrowings from 
our commercial banks, and how long 
can the latter go on absorbing new 
government issues? 


NEW DEPOSITS 


Any time banks buy government 
bonds for their own account and do 
not pay in cash, but instead open an 
account for the Treasury, new bank 
deposits are created. Of course, the 
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Treasury draws down these new ac- 
counts—often almost immediately— 
and the money is used to pay the 
Government’s bills. But after a cer- 
tain period of time the bulk of these 
funds returns to the commercial 
banks in the form of deposits and in- 
creases the amount of bank money 
available for the country. 

This development is definitely in- 
flationary in its effects as it creates 
additional purchasing power without 
a corresponding production of goods 
to be bought with these bank credits. 


ABNORMAL MEASURE 


Furthermore, these new deposits 
call for an increase in the legal re- 
serves and thereby reduce the avail- 
able excess reserves that on Septem- 
ber 16 still stood at some $3 billion. 
Recognizing the danger present in 
the steady decline of excess reserves 
as a result of the banks’ buying of 
government bonds and for other 
reasons such as the abnormal increase 
in currency in circulation, the Gov- 
ernment last month reduced the legal 
requirements in the Central Reserve 
Cities (New York and Chicago) 
from 26 to 24 per cent. 

This action—which took effect at 
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the opening of business on August 
20, last—resulted in the transfer in 
New York of $345 million from re- 
quired reserves to excess reserves, 
and in Chicago excess reserves were 
increased by $70 million. 

A subsequent second reduction to 
22 per cent, which took place on Sep- 
tember 14, had practically the same 
effect in increasing excess reserves in 
these two Central Reserve cities. 

However, there were additional 
reasons for granting this relief to 
New York and Chicago, where ex- 
cess reserves in August had reached 
the lowest level since 1937. Com- 
mercial banks in both these cities 
usually subscribe for larger portions 
of new Government issues than banks 
in other areas, but the money is with- 
drawn from these cities much faster 
than it returns. This applies espe- 
cially to New York, which is an 
“orphan” with respect to large war 
contracts. 

To reestablish a certain balance the 


for 


“Comeback” Staged by 
Southern Railway 


What Now for the 
Mail Order Leaders? 


Federal Reserve Board has done 
most of its bond buying in these two 
cities and thereby restored funds to 
the commercial banks resulting in an 
increase in their own excess reserves. 

Taking the Reserve System as a 
whole, total reserves of the member 
banks on September 16 amounted to 
$12.7 billion—of which about $3 bil- 
lion were excess reserves, leaving ac- 
tual requirements at $9.7 billion. As- 
suming average reserve requirements 
for the country as a whole to be 20 
per cent, the $3 billion of excess re- 


serves would theoretically permit the 
banks to purchase an additional $15 
billion of government bonds before 
existing excess reserves became ex- 
hausted. 

But this is far from enough in the 
face of the Government’s require- 
ments for the current fiscal year, dur- 
ing which the commercial banks are 
expected to absorb a total of some 
$35 billion in new issues. . 

Hence it is reasonable to assume 
that further reductions in the legal 
requirements will have to be made. 
Now for the sake of argument let 
us assume that the requirements 
would be reduced to the existing sta- 
tutory limits, which means a country- 
wide average of 10 per cent. 

This would free half of the $9.7 bil- 
lion shown in the System’s statement 
for September 16 last, or roughly $5 
billion that together with the then 
existing $3 billion excess reserves 
would give a total of $8 billion, only 

(Please turn to page 24) 


SHALL WAR “ALCOA” HITLER? 


Justice Department’s appeal of the aluminum case in 
wartime should please the Axis partners. 


ARCH 28, 1942, President 
Roosevelt declared that “if 
it is true that any substantial slow- 
ing up of war production is. be- 
ing occasioned by anti-trust suits, 
prosecutions or court investigations, 
then the war effort must come first 
and everything else must wait.” 
September 15, 1942, the anti-trust 
division of the Department of Justice 
filed an appeal to the Supreme Court 
in the case of the United States vs. 
Aluminum Company of America. 


UNUSUAL TRIAL 


In the longest and probably most 
thorough trial of all time, the de- 
fendant corporation received an im- 
pressive vindication. Statistically, 
this historic case involved a span of 
more than five years, 153 witnesses, 
41,722 pages of testimony, over 15.- 
000 pages of exhibits and 1,500 pages 
of sworn answers to interrogatories. 


Altogether, it laid bare Alcoa’s en-. 


tire corporate life of more than half 
a century, during which the alleged 
monopoly successively slashed the 
price of aluminum from an original 
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$8 per pound, which yielded no 
profits, to 18 cents per pound. 

U. S. District Court Judge Caffey, 
before whom it was heard, observed: 
‘We have had several witnesses who 
were extremely biased. . . . The 
probability is that they were born 
that way and they can’t help it.” On 
the other hand, he also observed: 
“The astonishing thing is the great 
number of witnesses . . . competitors 
as well as customers . . . who have 
completely exculpated Alcoa from 
blame and have praised its fairness as 
well as its helpfulness to the alu- 
minum industry.” 

Judge Caffey’s decision held that 
the Government had not sustained 
any of its charges of conspiracy or 
of monopolization, that the company 
was not violating the anti-trust laws, 
that it was a fair competitor and a 
constructive influence in the alumi- 
num industry, and that “there is no 
warrant in fact or in law for dissolv- 
ing or for enjoining Alcoa,” which 
would be “greatly contrary to the 
public interest.” 

So much for the merits of the case 


—let’s consider the seriousness of the 
situation, touching upon the Alumi- 
num Company’s vital place in the 
Arsenal of Democracy. 

This enterprise has been called 


upon to operate plants having many 


times the capacity of those operated 
prior to the war and must be con- 
ceded to be doing a brilliant job of it. 
Twenty-one of these plants, although 
government-owned, have been de- 
signed, built, supplied with technique 
and staffed by this company which, 
meanwhile, has a quarter of a billion 
dollars of its own new construction, 
as well as additions to existing plants. 


UNTIMELY ACTION 


“To meet these responsibilities,” 
states Chairman Davis, ‘“Alcoa’s 
trained personnel must be spread so 
thin that the loss of a single key man 
for a single hour is a loss which the 
nation cannot afford.” Yet the press- 
ing of this ill-timed appeal would, in 
effect, divide the time, the energies 
and the talents of many of the com- 
pany’s more important executives be- 
tween war production and defense of 
their corporate trusts and themselves. 

Is the industrial manpower short- 
age only in the ranks? And is there 
none in the Courts? Or in the De- 
partment of Justice itself? 
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APPRAISAL VALUES 


DEFAULTED RAILROAD BONDS 


High earnings, rising cash, and tax prospects are 


increasing the values of defaulted railroad liens. 


ther than the excellent current 
earnings reports to find an explana- 
tion of: the succession of new 1942 
highs for defaulted railroad bonds. 
Net income of Class I roads for the 
first seven months of 1942 amounted 
to $376.5 million, against $233.5 mil- 
lion in the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Even if the peak of wartime earn- 
ings for the railways is reached in 
1942, the industry should continue to 
show gratifying returns for a long 
time to come. But there are other im- 
portant factors affecting current 
market appraisals. 


(i does not need to look fur- 


INTEREST PAYMENTS 


One is the prospect of interest pay- 
ments before completion of reorgan- 
ization proceedings. Substantial dis- 
bursements have been: made this year 
with respect to accrued interest on 
Milwaukee, Missouri Pacific, New 
Haven and other bonds. More pay- 
ments of a similar nature are ex- 
pected in 1942 and 1943, since cash 
holdings of roads in trusteeship are 
generally being built up to levels far 
in excess of working needs. 

Apart from such payments while 
the roads remain under court juris- 
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diction, the values in defaulted rail 
bonds rest upon the exchanges for 
new securities (frequently with cash 
distributions) which are to be made 
when the reorganization proceedings 
are completed. As long as release 
from the courts seems remote, the old 
bonds tend to sell materially below 
the prospective value of these equi- 
ties (opening arbitrage opportunities 
where when-issued markets are cre- 
ated). 


COURT DECISIONS 


When the time for dissolution of 
the trusteeship approaches, those gaps 
are closed, and the market’s valuation 
of the new company’s securities tends 
to rise. Consequently, the time ele- 
ment is important. 

In this connection, decisions of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, which should 
be handed down within the next few 
months, are awaited with great in- 
terest. One of the most important 
test cases is that of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific. This 
may establish a sufficiently broad 
precedent to chart the course for 
other reorganization rails. The result 
will be either an acceleration of re- 
organization procedure in other situ- 
ations which have been marking time 


awaiting the outcome of pending liti- 
gation, or a new series of suits seek- 
ing revision of existing reorganiza- 
tion plans. The latter development 
would result in further delays. The 
probabilities weigh against any radi- 
cal changes in plans approved by the 
MA... 


At all events, the record of com- 
pleted reorganizations affords a pat- 
tern which will be helpful in estab- 
lishing the proper approach to ap- 
praisal of values in defaulted rail 
bonds. At least a year will be re- 
quired to complete the reorganiza- 
tions of most of the roads in Section 
77 bankruptcy. An outline of the 
market position of Erie Railroad 
bonds approximately one year before 
completion of this reorganization will 
serve as an interesting illustration. 


In December, 1940, the old Erie 
issues were selling at prices which 
indicated the following approximate 
values for the new bonds and stocks 
to be issued in reorganization: first 
consolidated mortgage 4s, 70; general 
income 4%4s, 40; preferred stock, 15; 
common stock, 2. 


EXCHANGE OFFER 


The old refunding and improve- 
ment 5s were then quoted around 18. 
These bonds were to receive the fol- 
lowing in reorganization (per $1,000 
bond) : $75 in first consolidated 4s, 
$150 in income 4%s, 1.4 shares of 
preferred stock, and slightly over 20 
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shares of common stock and certifi- 
cates of beneficial interest (for com- 
mon stock). 

Applying the prices for the new 
securities indicated above, and adding 
a $9.50 cash distribution, this works 
out to about $180 per $1,000 Erie 
refunding and improvement mortgage 
bond. Similar computations may be 
made for the first consolidated gen- 
eral 4s, the convertible 4s, and other 
bonds outstanding in the old Erie 
set-up. 

The values indicated for the vari- 
ous new Erie issues were below the 
quotations that prevailed in the early 
stages of the when-issued market for 
these securities, with the exception 
of the low price for the new common 
stock. These gaps were more than 
made up during the ensuing year. 

Toward the end of 1941, when the 
reorganization was being consum- 
mated, the new Erie issues were 
quoted around the following 
prices: first consolidated 4s, 86; in- 
cone 4%s, 50; preferred stock, 35; 


common stock, 5, certificates, 314. Of’ 


course, the old bonds had shown 
comparable appreciation. Erie re- 
funding 5s were selling around 27. 


DISCOUNTING GAINS 


This enhancement was attributable 
in part to the substantial improve- 
ment in earnings during 1941, in 
which year net operating income was 
$20.9 million, against $13.8 million in 
1940. Nevertheless, the tendency to 
place a higher valuation on the new 
bonds and stocks, with proportionate 
appreciation in the old bonds, as 
termination of reorganization pro- 
ceedings drew near was an important 
factor. 

Similarly, the recent advance in de- 
faulted rails represents in part the 
discounting of further gains in 1942. 
However, other influences are at 
work in the markets. 

One of the most important is the 
tax outlook, particularly with respect 
to the invested capital base to be used 
by reorganized companies. (This had 
no effect in the Erie situation. Since 
this reorganization was effected with- 
out setting up a new corporation, the 
old basis of invested capital was re- 
tained.) In the usual type of re- 
organization, a successor corporation 
is formed, with a drastically reduced 
capitalization. If the new capital 


set-up is to be used as the basis for © 


excess profits taxes and depreciation 
charges (as indicated by Treasury 
(Please turn to page 29) 


HOW THE 


80% TAX 


CEILING WOULD WORK 


he Senate Finance Committee 

has recently made a number of 
changes in the proposed 1942 tax bill, 
all of which are favorable to corpo- 
rate taxpayers. There are three im- 
portant revisions whose effect on 
individual companies cannot be ac- 
curately calculated for lack of avail- 
able data. These include a reduction 
in the combined normal and surtax 
rate to 40 per cent rather than 45 
per cent, a provision for a post-war 
credit equal to 10 per cent of excess 
profits taxes, and permission for 
regulated public utilities (other than 
railroads) to deduct preferred divi- 
dends from income subject to surtax. 
The effect of a fourth benefit, how- 
ever, can be computed with a greater 
or lesser degree of accuracy from 
figures representing net income and 
Federal taxes, both of which are pub- 
lished by the majority of enterprises. 
This provision places a ceiling equal 
to 80 per cent of net income before 
taxes on the total Federal tax liability 
—normal tax, surtax and excess 
profits tax—of any company. Thus, a 
unit with earnings before taxes of 
$600,000 and an EPT exemption of 
$100,000 would—disregarding the 
proposed 80 per cent tax ceiling—be 
liable for a normal tax and surtax of 
$40,000 (40 per cent of its exemp- 
tion) and an EPT of $450,000 (90. 
per cent of earnings before taxes 
minus the exemption), a total of 
$490,000. The ceiling proposal, how- 


ever, would limit the company’s lia- 
bility to 80 per cent of $600,000, or 
$480,000. 

This provision will be of benefit 
only to enterprises whose earnings 
before taxes are in excess of five 
times their EPT exemptions. It is ob- 
vious that the majority of companies 
in this position will be those whose 
sales and earnings are now consider- 
ably above the levels of recent years; 
in other words, war beneficiaries. 
This conclusion is borne out by ex- 
amining the list of 40 companies in 
the accompanying table, all of whom 
set aside over 80 per cent of earnings 
for taxes in the first half of the cur- 
rent year, and the great majority of 
which are heavily engaged in war 
work. 


ACCURATE GUIDE 


Several qualifications need to be 
made regarding the data in the table. 
The tax saving was computed in each 
case by deducting 80 per cent of re- 
ported net income before taxes from 
the tax allowance actually made by 
the company. Net before taxes in- 
cludes, where necessary, items such 
as contingency reserves which are not 
deductible for tax purposes. The fig- 
ures given are probably accurate 
enough for all practical purposes, but 
it should be borne in mind that net 
earnings before taxes as reported to 
stockholders seldom coincide with, 


(Please turn to page 27) 


SAVINGS UNDER 80% TAX CEILING 
(First half 1942) 
Per Common Per Common 
Share hare 

Tax Earnings Tax Earnings 

_ Company: Saving Reported Company: Saving Reported 
Allis-Chalmers .......... $0.30 $1.17 | Minneapolis-Honeywell .. $0.20 1.62 
Amer. Locomotive ....... 0.45 1.72 | Mullins Mfg. ............ 0.28 0.35 
Amer. Woolen .......... 1.25 1.09 | National Acme .......... 1.56 1.90 
Anaconda Wire ......... 1.25 2.05 | Nat'l. Cash Register...... 0.08 0.96 
0.30 0.44 | Nat'l. Malleable & Steel.. 0.11 1.21 
0% 0.35 0.60 |New York Air Brake.... 0.26 1.97 
a ee ee 0.42 0.48 | Pitts. Screw & Bolt...... 0.09 0.26 
Bullard Company ....... 2.02 0.76 | Pressed Steel Car........ 0.12 0.68 
Chicago Pneu. Tool ..... 0.60 2.14 | Republic Steel ........... 0.12 1.24 
Clark Equipment ........ 2.51 3.37 | Revere Copper & Brass.. 0.70 0.51 
Cooper-Bessemer ........ 1.33 0.75 | Rustless Iron & Steel..... 0.33 0.64 
Crucible Steel ........... 3.92 4.01 | Square D Company...... 0.76 1.71 
Cutler-Hammer ......... 0.33 0.84 | Sperry Corp. ............ 0.18 1.19 
Doehler Die Casting ..... 0.56 1.46 | Thompson Products ..... 0.57 2.56 
Fairbanks, Morse ........ 0.72 2.11 | Timken Roller Bearing .. 0.53 1.15 
Federal Motor Truck .... 0.07 0.39 | Underwood Elliott Fisher. 0.48 0.87 
Foster Wheeler ......... 0.20 2.14 | Westinghouse Electric ... 1.17 2.10 
General Cable ........... 0.45 0.34 | Weston Elec. Instr. ...... 1.52 2.23 
Greyhound Corp. ........ 0.24 0.77 | White Motor ........... 1.23 0.94 
Hercules Powder ....... 0.26 1.47 | Yellow Truck ........... 0.88 0.71 
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WAR AFFECTS PAINT 
COMPANY PROSPECTS 


War paint not enough to offset declining demand else- 
where. But new products bolster post-war prospects. 


hips, airplanes, tanks and canton- 

ments are taking large amounts 
of paint as the war program unfolds, 
but despite Uncle Sam’s expanding 
requirements for the armed forces 
they fall far short of the gallonage 
which is taken in peacetime for resi- 
dential construction, household reno- 
vation and automobiles. 

The loss of its biggest customers, 
combined with threats of shortages of 
the basic ingredients in most surface 
coverings and the containers in which 
to pack them, will mean that paint 
manufacturers cannot be too optimis- 
tic for the duration. But this does 
not indicate that they are marking 
time—the war has been accepted as 
a challenge to find substitutes and de- 
velop new products, many of which 
may prove valuable additions to their 
lines when peace returns. 


MILITARY SECRETS 


Long before Pearl Harbor, many 
of the leading paint companies had 
already begun experimenting with 
new finishes to protect airplanes, 
fighting equipment and naval craft, 
and the results of these researches 
can now be found in many parts of 
the world. The achievements of the 
new war paint are carefully guarded 
as military secrets, but it has been 
generally admitted that the improved 
finishes have done more to produce 
effective camouflage than was thought 
possible in World War I. 

Not only are ships being well hid- 
den from enemy submarines, but 
whole cantonments, munitions plants, 
aircraft factories and even the cars 
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in their parking spaces are being 
painted in patterns which make them 
seem like something else from a few 
thousand feet in the air. 

The manufacturers have been fast 
to fill the needs for war paints, but 
there are still some difficult problems 
to solve. Coatings for plywood, 
whether used in boats or aircraft, 
have not yet reached perfection. Fin- 
ishes for steel, brass and other metal 
surfaces which will eliminate reveal- 
ing gleam and glare will have to be 
improved. Paints that are adequately 
resistant to cold, heat and moisture in 
many climates, plus those which in- 
sects, bacteria and vermin will not 
eat, are still in the laboratory stage 
in many instances. But the pressure 
being brought by war will force early 
development of many necessary sur- 
face coverings which are being de- 
manded by the armed forces and the 
industries that serve them. 

Each step forward in technological 
progress will result in a new or im- 


proved product which will probably 
find a ready market all over the world 
after the war ends. 

On the home front the paint manu- 
facturers have had a trying time. 
Threats of shortages of lead, zinc, 


chrome pigments, titanium oxides 
and certain drying oils brought a 
bulge of sales soon after the United 
States joined the conflict. Many of 
these important ingredients have been 
restricted, but not to the extent that 
is generally believed. The industry 
still has an ample supply of many 
paints used in residential moderniza- 
tion and for household purposes. 

Denial of tin cans to the paint com- 
panies has worked a hardship, but 
mostly on the distributor and retailer. 
Wooden barrels, glass jars and for- 
tified-paper containers are now be- 
ing adopted to a large extent and the 
merchandisers will have to learn how 
to handle them without undue break- 
age and loss. 

With the advent of more fragile 
packages came the new “water paints” 
which are delivered in powder form 
and can be quickly converted into an 
adequate finish by the painter simply 
by adding H2O. Most of the leading 
paint companies, and notably Devoe 
& Raynolds (“‘Dehydray”) and Sher- 
win-Williams (Kem-Tone’’) are fea- 
turing these “dry mixes” which 
are made almost entirely without any 
of the strategic materials required in 
the war effort. 


OTHER INNOVATIONS 


Prospects that “quick-drying” 
paints and lacquers would disappear 
because they require important war 
materials may prove to be no prob- 
lem after all. A new oil without 
resins has been developed by National 
Lead and will be made available to 
all paint manufacturers. 

Civilian defense, of course, has 
been responsible for the development 


Comparing Ten Leaders in War Paint 


—Six Mos. to June 30— —— 1942 —— 
Earned per Share —— ¢1942—— Price Range Recent 
Common Stock: 1941 1942 Dividend Paid High—Low Price 


Cook Paint & Varnish....... *$1.43 *$0.79 $0.60 10%— 7% 10 
Devoe & Raynolds “A”...... $1.83 $2.29 1.00 21 —14 16 
Eagle-Picher Lead .......... ae $1.01 0.30 8%— 6% 7 
a. 1.39 0.58 0.75 1l —7% 10 
Glidden Company ........... 10.99 71.08 0.80 15 —12% 13 
#176 None 2 2 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass....... 6.82 eae 1.50 73%4—55% 67 
Pratt ‘Lampert... ...<...... #2.93 1.40 20 —16% 19 
Sherwin-Williams ........... §7.83 2.25 78%4—593%4 75 
*Seven months to June 30. tThus far this year. {Six months to May 31. {Six months 
to April 30. #Calendar year. §Twelve months to August 31. 
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of a host of “blackout” paints that 
are now being utilized for many pur- 
poses. Some of these coverings mere- 
ly block out light, while others serve 
the same purpose and also prevent 
glass from shattering and/or flying. 

The blackout of factories, shops 
and homes has contributed to prog- 
ress in the study of paint in order to 
find methods of “salvaging” waste 
light. It has been discovered that by 
the scientific use of colored paints, it 
is possible to increase the illumination 
from most lighting systems up to 
100 per cent without any change in 


lighting fixtures or increasing the ~ 


wattage of electric lights. 

Later on, and if the United States 
is attacked and blackouts prove the 
rule, the paint companies will be ready 
to supply a large variety of phos- 
phorescent paints and other finishes 
that glow in the dark. 

On the financial side of the picture, 
the paint companies are faced with 
the same problems as most industries. 
A squeeze of profit margins is ex- 
pected because of rising labor and 
raw material costs on the one hand, 
and price ceilings on the other. In 


addition is the certainty of higher 
Federal taxes in the years immediate- 
ly ahead. 

For many years the paint industry 
has been characterized by a fair de- 
gree of stability of earnings and divi- 
dends. All but one of the companies 
in the tabulation on page 7 have paid 
dividends this year, but it is also ap- 
parent that many of the stocks are 
now selling around their lows. On 
the basis of the uncertainties ahead, 
there does not appear any reason for 
haste in making new commitments 
in this group of stocks at present. 


SELECTING PARTICIPATING PREFERREDS 


here are over a dozen preferred 
(or Class A) stocks of industrial 
companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange which—in addition 
to their stated dividend rates—also 
participate in one degree or another 
with the respective junior stocks 
when dividends are paid on the lat- 
ter. And there is also another issue 
which participates directly in the net 
earnings of the company, without re- 
gard to whether any payments are 
made on the common issue. 
But like most groups carrying 


special features originally designed to 
increase their attractiveness to in- 
vestors, the participating privilege 
which is of present value is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. A num- 
ber do, however, hold potentialities 
for the future, while the prospects 
of any participating payments on 
others are definitely remote. 

Three of the issues included in the 
tabulation that did make substantial 
payments in excess of their stated 
rates did so in order to cut down (or 
eliminate) unpaid accumulations car- 


ried over from previous years—and 
one of these (General Outdoor “A”’) 
recently discontinued payments. 
Participating payments were made 
last year by Bon Ami Class A, Her- 
shey Chocolate $4 preferred, Kendall 
Company $6 preferred, and Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 7 
per cent preferred. These issues have 
better-than-average prospects for par- 
ticipating dividends, but such pay- 
ments are not to be expected in every 
instance, 1942-43, because of the 
effects of new taxes and other factors. 


Participating Stocks on the N. Y. Stock Exchange 


ISSUE: 
Bon Ami non-cum. Cl. A.............-- 


Consol. Film Industries $2 cum............ 
Diamond Match 6% cum. ($25 par)....... 


Gen. Outdoor Adv. $4 cum. Cl. A......... 
Hershey Chocolate $4 cum................ 
Kelsey-Hayes $1.50 cum. Cl. A............ 
Kendall Company $6 cum................. 


Pacific Coast $4 non-cum. 2nd pfd........ 
U. S. Leather $4 non-cum. Cl. A......... 
Va.-Carolina Chem. 6% cum.............- 
Ward Baking $8 non-cum. Cl. A......... 


Westinghouse El. 7% cum. ($50 par)..... 


—-Pfd. Dividend— — Dividends — Pfd. Recent 
Range Paid 1941 Earns. Preferred 
Participating Feature: 1936-1941 Com. Pfd. 1941 Price 

Participates equally, as a class, with 
B stock after latter has received High: $6.50 $3.25 $5.50 $13.35 85 
$2.50 in any year. low: 5.00 
Participates equally, share-for-share, High: *17.50 Nil *17.50 a24.53 72 
after com. receives $7 in any year. Low: Nil 
Share-for-share with com., after High: 2.00 Nil 1.00 1.28 7 
latter receives $2. Low: 0.50 
After com. receives $1.50, partic. 
share-for-share up to an additional High: 2.00 1.50 1.50 340 39 
50 cents. Low: 1.50 
After com. receives $2, participates High: *18.00 0.10 *18.00 9.62 14 
equally up to an additional $2. Low: Nil 
Receives an additional $1 any year High: 5.00 3.00 5.00 23.42 91 
com. receives any dividend. Low: 5.00 
Participates equally with Cl. B after High: *4.00 Nil *4.00 b5.75 12 
latter receives $1.50. Low: Nil 
Partic. in company’s net earnings up 
to an additional $2.50 per share, re- 
gardless of payments (if any) on High: 7.38 0.50 6.95 39.14 = 103 
common. Low: 6.00 
Partic. equally, share-for-share,after High: Nil Nil Nil 3.83 13 
com. receives $5. Low: Nil 
Shares equally with common after High: Nil Nil Nil 8.48 15 
latter receives $4. Low: Nil 
Shares equally up to an additional High: Nil Nil Nil e3.41 13 
$2, in any dividends paid on com. Low: Nil 
Shares equally with com. after latter High: 1.50 Nil 1.00 c10.07 31 
receives $3. Low: Nil 
After $8 paid on Cl. A, this issue 
and Cl. B share equally in any High: Nil Nil Nil D17.76 3 
further dividend payments. Low: Nil 
Shares equally with common after High: 6.00 5.00 5.00 289.06 115 
latter receives $3.50. Low: 3.50 


*Represents payments on accumulated arrears, and not a participation with junior stock. 


a—Year ended September 30, 1941. 
31, 1941. c—Year ended June 30, 1942. D—Deficit. e—Year ended October 31, 1941. 


b—Year ended August 
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INVESTING $25,000 UNDER 
WAR CONDITIONS 


Providing a yield of 6 per cent and consisting of good 
war-peace issues, this portfolio also offers some pro- 
tection against inflationary developments. 


By RALPH E. BACH 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


s pointed out in the recent series 
A of articles on inflation, govern- 
ment regulations and special taxes 
have greatly reduced the inherent in- 
flation hedge attributes of many equi- 
ties and that as a matter of fact a per- 
fect hedge just does not exist. Yet 
for the average investor equities still 
provide one of the most practical 
methods of obtaining some degree of 
protection, although contrary to pop- 
ular belief not all common stocks 
benefit equally in an inflationary 
spiral. 

The action of various stock groups 
following the last war indicates that 
there are often special considerations 
affecting the status of individual in- 
dustries which exert a stronger influ- 
ence upon the market action of cer- 
tain groups than the economic effects 
of a broad inflationary movement. 


INFLATION HEDGE 


Here is a portfolio for the invest- 
ment of $25,000 which has been de- 
signed chiefly to provide some pro- 
tection against potential inflationary 
developments and a further decline in 
the purchasing power of the dollar. It 
is not a conservative program in the 
strict sense of the word, but it has 
many attributes which commend it to 
the investor who can assume a “busi- 
nessman’s” risk in exchange for a 
high yield and possibilities of capital 
enhancement. 

Convertible bonds and preferred 
stocks of companies which are in a 
position to show good earnings in an 
inflationary period are theoretically 
excellent inflation hedges. From a 
practical standpoint, however, there 
are very few obligations of this type 
where the conversion privilege is of 
any immediate value, because the 
equities into which conversion can be 
made are generally selling well below 
conversion prices. On the other 
hand, numerous issues in this cate- 
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gory do not command premiums in 
the market place now—a condition 
which usually exists in a period of 
strongly advancing equity prices— 
and are quoted generally in line with 
comparable investment grade securi- 
ties which do not have conversion 
options. 


CONVERTIBLE ISSUES 


A group of seven convertible bonds 
and preferred stocks have been in- 
cluded in this portfolio some of 
which, notably Atlas Powder pre- 
ferred, Phillips Petroleum 134s and 
Paramount Pictures preferred, are 
selling at levels which are fairly close 
to the prices at which conversion 
would become profitable. In the case 
of the others, conversion privileges 
are of only academic interest at the 
present. 

But in a rising market for equities, 
such obligations usually tend to ad- 
vance in price long before the con- 
version privilege attains any actual 
value and the same situation will 
likely prevail in the next bull market 
for equities. 

Railroad stocks are not generally 
considered good inflation hedges be- 


cause of the rigid rate structure and 
their vulnerability to higher wage, 
tax and other costs in a period of 
rising prices. So far the sensational 
increase in freight traffic has more 
than offset these other factors and the 
railroads have been turning in excel- 
lent income reports. The high yield 
afforded by Union Pacific at current 
prices from a dividend which should 
continue to be earned by a wide mar- 
gin provides a cushion against a 
further decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. Another infla- 
tion hedge characteristic possessed by 
this rail equity is its substantial in- 
vestment in oil producing properties. 

The other common stocks included 
in the portfolio are mostly the equi- 
ties of companies possessing substan- 
tial raw material resources, generally 
considered the best type of inflation 
hedge. All of these companies should 
continue to operate at a high level 
during the war. Peacetime prospects 
are not unfavorable ; prevailing prices 
for these equities are low even judged 
by average earnings during peace- 
time. 


HIGH YIELD 


The portfolio affords the attractive 
yield of approximately 6 per cent. 
Dividend rates may not be main- 
tained in all instances on the recent 
scale but since earnings prospects are 
better than average, the over-all yield 
in the period ahead should not de- 
cline much below the present indi- 
cated return. 


A $25,000 Inflation Hedge Portfolio 
Par Amount 

or Number Recent Recent 
of Shares "SSUE Price Value Income 
$2,000 Phelps Douge conv. 3%s, 1952............ 106 $2,120 $70 
2,000 Phillips Petroleum conv. 1%s, 1951...... 101 2,020 35 
2,000 Youngstown Sheet & Tube conv. 4s, 1948.. 101%4 2,030 80 
15 shs. Atlas Powder 5% conv. Pfd............... 114 1,710 75 
40 shs. Chicago Pneumatic Tool $3 conv. pfd..... 35 1,400 120 
20 shs. Goodyear Tire & Rubber $5 conv. pfd..... 87 1,740 100 
15 shs. Paramount Pictures $6 conv. pfd.......... 115 1,725 90 
20 shs. Tide Water Associated Oil $4.50 conv. pid. 90 1,800 90 
50 shs. Archer Daniels Midland.................. 32 1,600 100 
ere 54 1,620 180 
25 1,500 120 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital and information regarded as 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 


reliable, but 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1942 


Atlas Plywood C+ 

Wear earning power is reasonably 
appraised at 16. Traded (not listed) 
on N. Y. Curb. (Indicated $2 an. 
div. yields 11.1%.) With “a very 
large part of our capacity indirectly 
on war work,” company earned $4.16 
per share on its common stock in the 
June fiscal year, as against $3.62 in 
1940-41, after $3.92 (1941 Revenue 
Act) vs. $1.38 unsegregated taxes on 
income. Working capital held at $1.3 
million, although investinents climbed 
to $409,403 from $12,117, reflecting 
deconsolidation of Canadian subsid- 
iary. Plants at capacity “except 
where we have had difficulty in se- 
curing sufficient help and raw ma- 
terials.” 


Chickasha Cotton Oil C 

Speculative character should not be 
overlooked, but quotations just above 
13 are well supported by current earn- 
ings. (Now on $1 reg. an. div. basis, 
yielding 7.4%.) Company has just 
reported for its June fiscal year. Sales 
nearly doubled to $20.7 million. In- 
come taxes jumped to $1.32 (at H.R. 
rates) from 55 cents per share on the 
capital stock. Reported net rose to 
$2.04 from $1.50 per share. Contin- 
ued high production of cottonseed oil, 
cotton linters, cake, meal, cattle feed, 
etc., appears assured by activity of 
farmers, food packers, soap manufac- 
turers, etc. 


Curtiss-Wright C+ 

Distinctly a “war baby,” stock may 
be held for the intermediate term. 
Recent price, around 8. (Paid a single 
div. of $1 last Oct. At War Depart- 
ment request, company has discontin- 
ued interim statements, but reports 
shipments of planes, engines and pro- 
pellers have shown a “consistent” in- 
crease since Pearl Harbor. 
fects of existing and proposed legis- 
lation will be to considerably reduce 
profit margins and probably per-share 
net on the common stock which, how- 


The ef- 


ever, last year equalled $3.15 vs. 
$1.81 per share in 1940. (Also FW, 


July 1) 


Detroit & Cleve. Navigation os 

Speculative funds probably can be 
better employed; quoted at about 
3% on the Detroit Stock Exchange. 
Company’s six steamships operate 
regularly between Detroit and Chi- 
cago, and Detroit and Buffalo, trans- 
porting passengers, automobiles and 
freight. Between 1930 and 1941, 
passengers increased from 260,315 io 
383,254 and freight tonnage from 
159,268 to 483,128, but revenues de- 
clined from an average $7.17 to $4.78 
per passenger and from $5.40 to 
$4.22 per ton for freight, and losses 
have been sustained eleven successive 
years. The NWLB recently con- 
ceded these losses, yet increased sea- 
men’s wages from $155 to $178 per 
month, plus subsistence. 


Humble Oil A 

Traded on the N. Y. Curb (around 
52), stock represents a major Jersey 
Standard subsidiary, and should be 
retained. (Pd. $2 in 1941; 37% 
cents in Apr. and July, 62% cents 
in Oct.) Company’s crude oil re- 
serves are said to exceed domestic 
holdings of any other ; subsidiary pipe 
line system to have a greater capacity 
than any other. Most refinery pro- 
duction normally goes to the parent. 
Company in 1941 earned $3.93 vs. 
$3.13 per .are in 1940, but does not 
issue interim statements. Active in 
toluene, aviation gasolines and lubri- 
cants, and other essential war prod- 
ucts. Now plants will produce both 
butadiene and synthetic rubber itself. 


Int'l Tel. & Tel. C 

Obviously speculative position of 
the shares has been improved by re- 
cent developments; quoted around 
334. Last May, the Export-Import 
Bank authorized a $25 million credit 


*Not rated. 


to help company acquire outstanding 
debenture 4%s and 5s, at not more 
than half face value; and five New 
York banks agreed to accept a 4 per 
cent rate on their $14.2 million hold- 
ings. Company is expanding domes- 
tic manufacturing activities. It has 
been about “breaking even” in war- 
time, with all Eastern Hemisphere 
and some Western Hemisphere com- 
panies excluded, and should prove an 
outstanding peace beneficiary. 


Link Belt B 

Speculative positions may be main- 
tained, at 32, on indications that ca- 
pacity volume will largely offset 
sharply higher taxes. ($2 reg. div. 
yields 6.2%.) With plants at ca- 
pacity on materials for both direct 
and indirect war purposes, 1942 vol- 
ume is expected to more than double 
that of an “ordinary good business 
year.” A new Link-Belt Ordnance 
subsidiary was organized in January 
to turn out anti-aircraft gun equip- 
ment. First-half sales were $29 mil- 
lion vs. $20 million a year before, but 
earnings dipped to $1.32 from $1.76 
per share because of heavily in- 
creased tax reserves ($7.02 vs. $2.19). 


Mo.-Kansas-Texas pfd. D+ 

Still radically speculative, but 
around 3 the shares have profit possi- 
bilities. After a full decade of widely 
variable losses, system boosted gross 
revenues in first seven months by 
over one-half to $28.3 million, and 
managed to earn $2.49 per share on 
the senior stock against a loss of 97 
cents a year before. During the 
June twelvemonth, it converted a 
$659,906 excess of current liabilities 
into $940,890 working capital. There 
are no large bond maturities for about 
20 years. Unlike most rails, carload- 
ings are far ahead of last year. 


National Acme B 
Price of about 17 appears to over- 
discount admittedly heavy tax bite ; 
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duration prospects warrant  tem- 
porary retention. (Div. at $2 an. 
rate yields 11.8%). Before Federal 
taxes, this leading machine tool 
builder’s first-half net considerably 
more than doubled the 1941 period’s, 
at $17.25 vs. $8.20 per share. After 
apparently ultra-liberal tax reserves, 
reported earnings declined to $1.90 
from $3.14 per share, but still ap- 
proached a full year’s dividend re- 
quirements. Recently completed a 
plant designed to add another 60 per 
cent to the 700 per cent expansion 
since 1939. 


Pepsi-Cola C+ 

Deferment of purchases at 23 is sug- 
gested by wartime material shortages 
and tax threats. (Pd. $2.50 in 1941; 
50 cents each in May and Aug.) 
Under existing circumstances, com- 
pany did well in holding first-half net 
at $1.38 vs. $1.45 per share a year 
ago. The comparison is with a ban- 
ner year, when final results jumped 
to $4.93 from $3.04 per share. Stock 
would be a decided peace beneficiary, 
but is currently affected by material 
shortages and rationing, with soft- 
drink excise taxes always possible. 
(Also FW, June 17.) 


Smith (L. C.) & Corona C+ 

Around 12, stock would offer a 
good yield at half the current divi- 
dend, and has worthwhile recovery 
possibilities. (Paying at $2 an. rate, 
yielding 16%.) In the June fiscal 
year, sales rose 26.8 per cent, income 
taxes rocketed to $9.11 from $3.48 
per share on the common stock, and 
net earnings showed a sizeable gain 
to $4.52 from $3.46 per share. Work- 


ing capital of $6.5 million (at June 
30) contributes $15.22 of the issue’s 
$21.20 book value. Military produc- 
tion is expected to keep operations at 


capacity. (Also FW, June 17.) 


Sterling Products B 

Company's leadership in propri- 
etary drugs warrants long-term hold- 
ing at 55. (Dw. rate, reduced from 
$3.80 to $3 in Sept., yields 5.5%.) At 
special meeting October 15, share- 
holders will vote on changing name 
to Sterling Drug, Inc., eliminating 
conflicts and facilitating absorption of 
certain operating subsidiaries. Di- 
vorced from contractual relationship 
with Germany’s I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie, from which 10 per cent of earn- 
ings were derived, company is 
strongly competing with that com- 
pany in Latin America, including en- 
tirely new ethical pharmaceutical 
business. First-half net equalled $2.01 
vs. $2.73 per share a year before— 
well above new dividend needs. 


Sunray Oil D+ 

Speculative funds can be better 
employed elsewhere; quoted about 2 
on N. Y. Curb. (Indic. 10-cent an. 
div. yields 5%; pays 5% stock extras 
in December.) Subsidiaries have 10,- 
500 acres in Oklahoma, Texas, Kan- 
sas, New Mexico and California, 
with over 500 producing oil and 16 
gas wells; also many thousand acres 
of unoperating leases and non-pro- 
ducing royalties; net reserves are 
about 39 million barrels. Operates 
an 8,500-barrel-per-day refinery in 
Oklahoma. Net crude _ production 
last year 3.2 million barrels—up- 
wards of 1% barrels for each of near- 


ly 2 million shares—on which nine- 
month net is officially estimated at 
27 cents vs. 29 cents a year ago. 


Timken-Detroit Axle B 
Duration outlook favors retention of 
speculative positions at 27. (Pd. $4.25 
in 1941; $1 in March and June, 50 
cents in Sept.) Timken-Detroit’s 
June fiscal year is an excellent ex- 
ample of huge gains swallowed by 
taxes. A 123 per cent jump in “gross 
profits” produced earnings before 
taxes and contingencies equalling 
$42.89 vs. $12.86 per share in 1940- 
41. After income taxes ($34.78 vs. 
$12.10) and contingencies, etc. 
($2.83 vs. 76 cents), reported net 
still showed a modest gain to $5.25 
from $5.01. June-half taxes were at 
H.R. rates. Company was early to 
convert to war production and high 
operations should continue. 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol C+ 
Company's strong war position sug- 
gests retention of stock, around 32. 
(Reg. $1 div., yielding 3.2%, doubled 
by extra 25 cents in February, “year- 
end” 75 cents in May.) In March 
fiscal year, company raised net sales 
84 per cent to $27.7 million, and out 
of available $15.06 vs. $2.84 per 
share, charged off $3.98 for contin- 
gency reserve, 61 cents for securities 
losses, and $5.17 vs. 70 cents for Fed- 
eral taxes on income, yet reported 
net rose to $5.30 per share—2%4 
times the $2.14 per share for 1940- 
41. Company has a quarter interest 
in Petroleum Chemicals, Inc., de- 
veloping production of synthetic or- 
ganic chemicals from petroleum for 
war needs. (Also FW, July 8.) 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 22, 1942 


Shares 


-—Price—~ Net Shares Net 

Stock : Traded Open Last Change Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
International Tel. & Tel..... 116,700 3% 4 +% Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 17,600 7h 8 + % 
Erie Railroad ctfs. .......... 63,600 8% 8% + % N. Y. Central Railroad...... 16,600 8% 9% + % 
Panhandle Prodg. & Refg..... 36,700 1% 1% + % Schenley Distillers .......... 16,100 19% 19 — % 
Consolidated Oil ............ 29,300 65% 16,000 46 453% —% 
United 24,300 6% 7% + % Northern Pacific Railway ... 15,800 6 6% + 
Southern Pacific ............ 24,000 135% 14% +% General Electric ............ 5,400 26% 26% + % 
Curtiss-Wright ............. 23,900 at Se ee Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe Ry. 14,900 43% 443% +1% 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. “A”.. 22,900 6% 7% + % Am. Radiator & Stand. San... 14,700 4y%, 4% +% 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio R.R..... 21,300 Kx 4 + % Commonw. & Southern ..... 14,700 aa): erie 
20,100 21% 22% + % Pennsylvania Railroad ...... 14,500 21% 22 + % 
Standard Oil N. J........... 20,100 385% 395% +1 Pan American Airways...... 12,600 17% 18% + % 
General Motors ...........- 19,600 37% 37% +% Canadian Pacific Ry. ....... 11,900 44 4y +% 
Southern Railway pf........ 19,500 30% 35 +434 Atlantic Coast Line R.R..... 11,600 27% 29% +1% 
Engineers Public Service.... 18,800 1% 1% + % Amer. Cable & Radio....... 11,600 2 2% +% 
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When America was 
nice cial really getting into her 
HORSE AND «ide the driving force 
BUGGY AGE which made her the 
envy of the entire world was bigness. 
In the period following the economic 
dislocations of the Civil War, the 
ideal that beckoned to* success, the 
ambition and aspiration of the rugged 
individuality .and initiative of the 
youth of that and succeeding gen- 
erations was to reach the top rung 
of achievement. 

Those were the days when the 
ideals of boyhood were established by 
Horatio Alger, Oliver Optic and the 
Hoosier Egglestons, when success 
magazines were popular reading. 
Bigness, whatever the profession or 
occupation, was the lodestar. The 
zest was to outdo your neighbor or 
competitor and those who succeeded 
were respected and highly honored. 

Out of the chrysalis of that golden 
era of progress emerged a host of 
creative geniuses—W estinghouse, 
Edison, Ford, Pullman, Harriman, 
Hill, Sloan and other builders of 
America, too countless to record in 
this brief editorial, whose attainment 
reached the maximum of success. 
Has that age reached the setting of 
its sun? 

I can recall that early in his ad- 
ministration President Roosevelt re- 
ferred to the. horse and buggy age 
to which, he said, America should 
not revert. 

But from that ideal his economic 
theories have digressed very far. 
Where bigness was once regarded as 
an honorable goal worthy of attain- 
ment, today it is viewed by the coterie 
of Administration advisors as some- 
thing which should be frowned upon, 
and in that very direction America 
_ has veered. 
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In pursuing this suicidal policy we 
are certain to revive the horse and 
buggy age, for we are plunging fast 
in this direction by slicing this big- 
ness into many small parts. 

One wonders whether today there 
would be 25 million motor cars were 
it not for the bigness of that indus- 
try and the brains and genius of 
Henry Ford and other motor car 
builders. That also applies to many 
other mechanical conveniences that 
were born out of bigness. 


OWNERS 

rgy security 
“ee trading on the New 
Tork Stockea- 
change, a healthy activity in the sales 
to investors of sizeable blocks of 
stocks offered as secondary distribu- 
tion, or off the big board itself, stands 
out like a sore thumb. 

There is an important significance 
in the way investors absorb these se- 
curities which has not revealed itself 
as yet, but will do so later on and will 
then have an important bearing on 
the future of our investment market. 

It is not the rich men or large op- 
erators—who in their day had a de- 
cided influence on market prices— 
who are now the buyers. The truth 
is that most of these offerings ema- 
nate from such sources for one reason 
or another, either to settle estates or 
to meet increased tax burdens. 

The small investor has become the 
major purchaser. The little man, in- 
spired by the same incentive as his 
rich brother to add to his income, 
senses that an unusual opportunity 


_to accomplish his purposes is avail- 


able around the current subnormal 
price levels. He is sound in his judg- 
ment, for our capitalistic system 
would break up only in the event of 


our defeat, or if the New Deal should 
persist in running wild with its so- 
cialistic theories in the post war pe- 
riod. Neither one of these things do 
the investors who are steadily absorb- 
ing the securities of our principal in- 
dustries even remotely consider a 
possibility. 

This trend of small-man buying 
power, which has been steadily ex- 
panding since the great depression of 
the 1930s and has been gaining in 
force throughout the war, has com- 
pletely changed the ownership of 
American business. Today it is large- 
ly under the control of the small in- 
vestor who as yet has failed to appre- 
ciate the great power he possesses, 
but when he does awake his sttir- 
ring will exercise a potent influence 
on our future industrial develop- 
ment. 

Of our entire population it is con- 
servatively estimated there are at 
least fifteen million who are directly 
interested in our corporate owner- 
ship, and being vitally interested in 
its welfare will demand from man- 
agement and from our Government 
equitable treatment. 

It is this influence which will have 
to be reckoned with in the future. 


nor Now is generally recognized 

that when we are at war 
BUT 

we are compelled to re- 
AFTER sign ourselves to super- 
controls—to which we willingly sub- 
mit, fully realizing during such a 
crisis the necessity of foregoing our 
highly treasured freedom of action to 
which we have become accustomed 
during our periods of peace. 

A form of dictatorship has pre- 
vailed in varying degree during all 
the wars through which we have 
passed, and when peace again pre- 
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vailed in the land we have returned 
to the ways of our democracy. 

But now we are told by the 
apostles of the New Deal that we 
have passed beyond the stage of one 
social system and are entering an- 
other which will completely alter our 
mode of living. This “new order” is 
vaguely defined as one where the 
have-nots will share equally with the 
haves—or more properly: with those 
who once had what has since been 
extracted from them until there is 
little left of it. 

If this really represents the course 


along which we are drifting, then we 
really have considerable cause to 
worry over whether those liberties we 
once had, and must sacrifice because 
the war makes this expedient neces- 
sary, will be returned. 

In such an event, may not some of 
the emergency control powers now 
vested in the Government become a 
permanent fixture, such as price fix- 
ing, wage control and priorities? 

If that should happen, then we will 
have a form of totalitarianism as our 
heritage from the war for which the 
whole nation is making the sacrifice 


it is called upon to make. 

It is not what is happening now 
with which people are concerned, 
since it is necessary and unavoidable, 
but what may come after the war is 
over if these apostles of Utopian so- 
cialization have their way. 

Against this possibility free Ameri- 
cans must protest, since they do not 
want to have shackled their spirit of 
independence or their initiative, nor 
their opportunities for free enterprise. 
This would mean the beginning of a 
decaying America instead of a grow- 
ing one. 


GAS SHORTAGE HELPED PHILLIPS 


Mid-west producer rushed supplies to East in crisis; 
commitments assure capacity output to end of year. 


Wit its gasoline production sold, 
or earmarked for its own mar- 
keting system, right up to the end of 
the current year, Phillips Petroleum 
promises to fare better than other 
major units in the industry—or, 
rather to suffer less from any exten- 
sion of gasoline rationing from the 
East Coast to the Mid-West area 
served by it. ; 

Curiously, it was the scarcity of 
motor fuel along the Atlantic sea- 
board, far from its own territory, that 
contributed most to the stability 
of Phillips’ operations in recent 
months. By railway tank cars—Phil- 
lips owns over 2,500—every avail- 
able gallon of “gas” was rushed to 
the East when the shortage devel- 
oped, and commitments were entered 
into that will keep its four refineries 
operating: at capacity for the rest of 
this year. 

That is why the prospect of dras- 
tic curtailment of civilian use of 
motor fuel carries no threat of low- 
ered refinery operations for Phillips, 
for this year at least. 


GASOLINE IMPORTANT 


Motor gasoline production is, of 
course, but one, though the most im- 
portant, of the activities of Phillips 
Petroleum. The other phases of its 
operations either are unaffected by 
war economy limitations, or are bene- 
fiting from war stimulation of indus- 
try. It is the country’s largest dis- 
tributor of liquified gas and is an im- 
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portant producer of dry gas, which is 
sold to carbon black manufacturers, 
who are busily engaged in the war 
effort. Sales of natural gas, which 
totalled 257.6 billion cubic feet in 
1941, will show further expansion 
this year. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Phillips also has a substantial stake 
in the synthetic rubber program, but 
for military reasons its extent has not 
been disclosed.. The report of the 
Baruch Committee brought to public 
notice for the first time that Phillips, 
which had long sought a place in the 
program, finally had been allotted a 
participation. The report revealed 
that the schedule calls for production 
by the Phillips process of sufficient 
butadiene for manufacturing 50,000 
tons of Buna-S a year—about 37,- 
000 tons of butadiene. 

Phillips has been making buta- 
diene, however, for more than a year 
and is steadily increasing its capac- 
ity. In addition it has a 50-50 inter- 
est with the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany in Hycar Chemical Company, 
organized in 1940 to merge Phillips 
resources and Goodrich research in 
the synthetic rubber field. Hycar 
operates its own plant and will oper- 
ate others now under construction for 
the Government. Goodrich has been 
making Buna-S from the product of 
both Phillips and Hycar. 

Organized in 1917, Phillips con- 
fined itself to production until 1927 


when it acquired a refinery, and in 
the following year established the nu- 
cleus of its marketing system by tak- 
ing over a small chain of outlets. 

Today it is one of the most com- 
plete units in the industry and oper- 
ates 4 refineries with a daily capac- 
ity of 65,000 barrels of crude, pipe 
lines linking its producing and dis- 
tributing areas—a main artery cuts 
across the Mid-continent field to ter- 
minals at East Chicago—fleets of 
barges and trucks, and 2,500 railway 
tank cars. It owns 759 bulk market- 
ing stations and 1,755 service stations 
in 17 Mid-western States; and has 
14,000 other independent resale out- 
lets as well. A compact, well-man- 
aged enterprise, it has no foreign in- 
vestments and physically is unaffected 
by changes in the war front. 


LOW COSTS 


Refining costs are among the low- 
est in the industry, because its refin- 
eries are close to producing areas, 
natural gas furnishes low-cost fuel, 
and natural gasoline is extensively 
used for blending. Crude output in 
1941 was 44,825,068 barrels of which 
24,277,686 was net, the remainder 
being partnership or royalty produc- 
tion. Refinery output was 22,337,629 
barrels, and its pipe lines transported 
56,657,736 barrels of crude and re- 
fined products. 

The company’s capital structure is 
flexible and well-balanced. The total 
funded debt of $32,750,000, created 
in January, 1941 to retire a higher- 
coupon debt, is made up of $20 mil- 
lion debenture 134s of 1951, and 
$12.5 million serial notes of which 
$750,000 is due every six months. 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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COMMON STOCKS IN “SENIOR” POSITION 


Part two of a tabulation of common stocks havy- 
ing neither bonds nor preferred stocks ahead of 
them and ranking second only to the tax collector in 
their claim on earnings.—Concluded from last week. 


Companies Having Only Common Share Capitalizations 


Working Capital Cash and 
Millions uiv. 
Common Stock: of $ Ratio (millions) 
General Precision Equipment....... $6.6 4.1 $1.1 
Granby Consolidated ............... 0.8 29 0.5 
Grand Union Stores...:............. 3.6 2.5 1.0 
Great Northern Iron Ore........... 27 3.1 3.8 
0.6 1.4 0.2 
128 4.2 7.1 
10.5 8.9 69 
9.7 3.8 6.6 
8 1.2 7.6 0.3 
Homestake Mining ................. 12.7 49 15.4 
Hudson Bay Mining................ - 13.2 4.3 9.5 
Intercontinental Rubber ............ 1.1 3.4 1.2 
International Shoe ................. 62.3 8.3 12.9 
Kalamazoo Stove ....-...cccsecceees 4.8 7.3 1.2 
ee 4.5 3.5 1.3 
Lee Rubber & Tire................. 6.9 2.9 3.0 
1.8 3.1 0.6 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ................ 12.9 5.5 5.1 
Madison Square Garden............ 0.4 18 0.9 
aes 4.4 3.8 1.3 
3.2 1.9 2.6 
McIntyre Porcupine ............... 18.8 8.7 20.7 
Merchants & Miners Trans.......... 1.0 2.4 0.7 
chee 3.9 3.7 2.3 
3.8 4.5 0.1 
25.4 2.9 19.2 
National Enameling ................ 29 2.2 0.3 
National Malleable & Steel.......... r 2.9 2.4 
Natomas Company ................. 0.6 2.1 1.0 
New York Air Brake............... 2.5 1.6 1.2 
2.4 1.6 9.3 
North American Aviation........... 12.8 1.2 27.6 
0.2 1.1 0.2 
Norwich Pharmacal ................ 2.2 3.3 0.6 
Outboard Marine & Mfg............. 3.5 2.8 2.4 
Pan American Airways............. 7.0 1.7 3.9 


*Argentine gold pesos. D—Deficit. 


Working Capital Cash and 
Millions uiv. 
Common Stock: of $ Ratio (millions) 
70.0 2.3 25.4 
deh 11.7 2.9 68 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt........... 3.9 2.3 24 
85.8 3.6 52.6 
Raybestos Manhattan .............. 10.9 2.6 5.9 
ie 3.3 45 0.3 
19.1 3.2 19.0 
12.9 4.0 8.7 
0.2 2.1 0.4 
Simonds Saw & Steel............... 7.1 5.1 2.4 
2.7 3.4 1.2 
South America Gold & Platinum.... 3.4 11.5 2.9 
11.3 2.0 6.5 
2.3 3.5 2.8 
Swift International ..............0 *114.5 4.0 *7.3 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil............ 0.8 2.9 0.6 
Timken-Detroit Axle .......... .... 11.3 1.7 6.4 
Timken Roller Bearing............. 25.9 3.4 14.7 
Transue & Williams................ 1.1 1.8 0.4 
Underwood Elliott Fisher........... 18.0 4.1 6.7 
United Air Lines......... 5.8 2.1 5.4 
3.4 3.6 1.2 
United Carr Fastener............... 2.7 re 1.4 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol............. 8.1 2.4 2.7 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry... ........ 000 98 6.2 5.6 
79 7.1 6.4 
Universal Cyclops Steel............. 2.8 2.5 1.1 
Van Norman Machine Tool......... 1.6 1.7 0.6 
Victor Chemical Works........... ° 4.6 1.5 
0.8 1.7 1.1 
3.4 3.6 0.9 
Westinghouse Air Brake............ 31.5 3.1 19.8 
Wright Aeronautical ............... 20.9 1.1 54.5 
Youngstown Steel Door............. 88.0 48 2.1 
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Expanding trading volume has brought general price im- 
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provement. Longer term prospects continue to favor 


ownership of equities. 


IN THE FACE of what promises to prove one of 
the most crucial points of the war, stock prices not 
only have displayed firmness but have advanced to 
a point slightly above that of last July's recovery high. 
The outcome of the battle for Stalingrad may well 
provide a clue to the length of the war in Europe, 
for a successful defense of the city would carry 
conviction that the might of the Nazi armies is no 
longer sufficient to carry Hitler on to new terri- 
torial conquests when confronted by a first rate 
opponent. Increasing realization of the longer term 
importance of present German difficulties could 
hardly fail to be reflected in the stock market 
picture. 


AT HOME, of course, inflationary potentialities 
have been further increased by the clear evidence 
of inflation-mindedness among a large section of 
the Congress, as expressed in House passage of an 
amendment calling for a new definition of "parity" 
in the price control bill which would actually have 
the effect of helping along the push toward higher 
levels rather than constituting a brake on the up- 
ward spiral. Not only does Congress contain num- 
erous members who would like to see inflation for 
inflation's sake, but a sufficient number of others 
seem to stand in such awe of organized groups like 
farmers and labor, that a really effective wage-price 
control bill is quite unlikely to be seen. 


THE SENATE also is occupied with an anti-inflation 
bill, and until this is disposed of we will hear little 
ccncerning the long-aborning tax law. In some 
quarters the opinion has been expressed that close- 
“ness of the votes by the Finance Committee on im- 
portant sections: of the draft to be submitted to 
the Senate augurs difficulties when it finally reaches 
the floor of that body. The result would be further 
postponement of the time when tax uncertainty 
ceases to be a stock market factor. 


FROM A technical standpoint the market presents 
an encouraging picture. A series of ascending bot- 


toms has persisted for several months, with inter- 
mediate declines by the industrial price average 
stopping at 102.31 (June 25), 104.80 (August 6), 
105.55 (August 26) and 106.25 (September 12). In 
addition the August |8-September 8 double top of 
|07.55-107.62 has now been decisively pene- 
trated, and this week saw the largest trading day 
since last December. 


ALTHOUGH THE utility common stock average 
(now at about 11.82) has held within a range of 
epproximately 10!/5-12!/4 since early last March, 
the recently much more sensitive preferred stocks 
have been giving a good account of themselves, 
one factor here being the prospect that sale of 
properties owned by holding companies would re- 
sult in materially higher liquidating values than the 
levels at which numerous holding company pre- 
ferreds have been selling. As against an average 
rise of less than twelve per cent by utility common 
stocks from their year's lows, leading holding com- 
pany preferreds are up better than 22 per cent, 
thus outdistancing even the industrial common stock 
average. 


SEVERAL WEEKS hence we will begin to receive 
third quarter corporate reports, but until the tax 
schedules are definitely settled such statements will 
not possess their usual market influence. Nonethe- 
less, it is probable that numerous companies later 
on will find that tax reserves already set up will 
prove excessive, and “'write-backs'' in year-end 
statements (which, of course, will occur after the 
enactment of the tax bill) will constitute a factor 
worth watching. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS have lent added support 
to the opinion that well selected stocks should be 
retained. As long as fundamental trends continue 
in their current direction, the outlook will be for 
further extension of the price advance. 


—Written September 24; Richard J. Anderson.. 
(15). 
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DEPARTMENT STORE TRENDS: Department 
stores located in the New York area find them- 
selves in the position of having more goods to sell, 
but fewer customers to sell to. Federal Reserve 
figures show that inventories on the stores’ shelves 
at the end of last month were 59 per cent higher 
than a year ago. But sales for August were off 
9 per cent. (Reported volume so far this month 
also is smaller.) Ordinarily, the combination of 
greatly expanded stocks and a declining sales trend 
would spell serious trouble ahead. Under present 
conditions, however, the possession of large inven- 
tories is in most cases a decided advantage. Like 
other types of business in and near New York, retail 
trade has been affected by the lack of war contracts 
coming into the district, as well as migration of 
workers to places where labor shortages exist. 
Thus, while no great sales gains seem in prospect, 
the stores should be able for a considerable num- 
ber of months to meet the demand that does arise 
for an impressive array of goods. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES AIDED: The restric- 
tions on automobile use which have been in effect 
in a large area of the country have quite naturally 
resulted in a sharp drop in the automobile accident 
rate, and with early extension of the new regula- 
tions to the remainder of the states, accidents 
should be even further reduced. This is proving at 
least a temporary windfall for those insurance com- 
panies that do a significant volume of automobile 
business (which furnishes around 45 per cent of the 
total to the casualty field), inasmuch as rates still 
are being based on the experience of normal driv- 
ing periods. The companies are reported to be 
“‘considering'"’ reducing their automobile rates to 
put them more in line with actual conditions, but 
so far no tangible action has been taken. (Note to 
drivers: When, as and if rates are readjusted, it is 
likely that schedules will vary with the type of gaso- 
line ration book held for each car, with the lowest 
rates going to "A" book holders.) 


CIGARETTE GAINS CONTINUE: Another new 
all-time high was established by cigarette produc- 
tion last month, and output of 20.9 billion units 
topped August of 1941 by the unusually wide mar- 
gin of 18 per cent. Aggregate volume for the first 
eight months of the year now shows an increase of 
12 per cent over the preceding January—August 
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period. Higher payrolls and increased nervous ten- 
sion incident to wartime are both playing their part 
in lifting the amount of smoking, but the probabil- 
ities are that anticipatory buying also is reflected 
in the latest gain. Cigarettes going to our armed 
forces are not included in the figures on tax stamp 
sales. Although there is little likelihood of imme- 
diate passage, the Revenue Act of 1942 does pro- 
vide (in its present form) for another boost in 
cigarette taxes—of 25 cents per thousand—and 
there has undoubtedly been stocking up by dealers 
in anticipation thereof. The extent of such advance 
buying will show up in some degree in later monthly 
reports, but whatever its amount there is every 
expectation that very good year-to-year gains will 
continue. Were it not for the mounting corporate 
tax burden, the cigarette manufacturers would be 
enjoying record-breaking earnings. 


WILL HELP BANK EARNINGS: Aside from its 


implications concerning the money market itself, 
the series of reductions in member bank reserve 
requirements in Chicago and New York (more fully 
discussed on page 3) also has a bearing on the 
earnings prospects of the institutions in those cities. 
Demand for commercial loans in both of those areas 
has been slack, and in fact their loan totals are cur- 
rently below the levels of a year ago—despite the 
great increase that has occurred in the meantime 
in general business activity throughout most of the 
country. While government securities will not, gen- 
erally speaking, give the institutions the same rate 
of return as they secure from business loans, never- 
theless the fact that each reduction in reserve 
requirements means that they can (theoretically) 
purchase around $400 million of additional govern- 
ment bonds, and that their revenues will be increased 
by the amount of interest received thereon. This 
will mean but little, when reduced to a per share 
basis for each institution, but it will of course help 
absorb further rises in operating expenses. 


NO ALL-PLASTIC ERA: New methods, new 
materials and new products will emerge from the 
war in great numbers, many of them as a result of 
substitutes which were adopted from force of neces- 
sity during the emergency. Following the war's end, 
however, and reestablishment of the usual lines of 
supply of previously used materials, the newly de- 
veloped substitutes will have to possess attributes 
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other than mere newness if they are to find a per- 
manent niche in the industrial life of the country. 
An example is found in the case of a leading safety 
razor manufacturer, who has already complained 
that use of plastics as a substitute for metal is rais- 
ing costs. Were the necessary metal available, 
there would be no question as to choice of mate- 
rials. This is a factor that must be borne in mind 
when appraising postwar market prospects for new 
wartime developments. 


FUEL OIL USE CUT: Estimates are that a suffi- 
cient number of industrial plants in the East have 
been able to convert their facilities from the use 
of oil to. the consumption of coal to save around 
15 per cent of the 160 million barrels of residual 
oil used by industry in the area last year. Utilities 
have been especially numerous, the reason here 
being that many already possessed standby coal 
plants, and thus conversion presented no especial 
problem. Home owners, it is reported, have been 
particularly laggard. Out of some 1.5 million resi- 
dential oil burners on the East Coast, it is estimated 
that about 80 per cent could be converted, but 
that only about 3 per cent have been so far. 


TRENDS IN BRIEF: Apartment houses and com- 
mercial, industrial and institutional establishments 
able to convert from oil to coal but failing to do 
so will be denied rations of fuel oil for heating— 
what about their tenants? . . . The alternative pric- 
ing system to relieve the squeeze on food distribu- 
tors will be issued early in October—the option will 
be present maximums or "an adjusted gross margin 
over delivered costs.''. .. Workers in durable goods 
industries averaged 94.6 cents per hour in July; 
average work week 44.7 hours; result $42.29 per 
week. . . . Senate increases guayule rubber shrub 
program from 75,000 to 500,000 acres. . . . Soft 
coal production in September 12 week 10.4 vs. 11.2 
million tons in previous week; anthracite |.1 vs. 1.2 
million. . . . Daily average crude oil production in 
July 3.6 vs. 3.8 million barrels year before. . . . 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money i-tes, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Consumers Power 
Ist 3's, 1969........ 1083, 2.78% 


Army Air Forces lost 15 planes in combat in August 
while destroying 75... . Trucks and buses are wear- 
ing out tires at the rate of about 35,000 a day.... 
Civil Service gets authority to transfer Federal 
workers without consent of employee or agency. 
. . . The new “all-purpose” ration book, of which 
150 million are being printed, is the "first of four 
. .. needed to provide ultimate complete flexibility 
in the rationing mechanism. . . . 168,000 prison 
workers with over $60 million worth of industrial 
equipment are being fitted into war production. 
. . . All of Treasury's free silver, about 5 million 
ounces, released as war metal. . . . AMA delivers 
nearly 600 million pounds of foodstuffs for Allied 
nations in July. . . . Reporting ODT disapproval of 
long trips to sport events, OWI says “the goal 
posts are in Berlin now.’ . . . Manufacturers of 
book matches may have to find a substitute for 
stitching wire soon—they use more than all the 
magazines combined. . . . Sugar beet industry is 
looking into the possibility of growing Russian dan- 
delions for rubber. . . . A lot of iron and steel is 
buried underground around closed ''gas'’ stations, 
but it is too costly to salvage as yet... . Anaconda 
Wire & Cable directors cut the quarterly divi- 
dend in half last week—taxes the reason... . 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME Recent Current Gall 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s,'73.. 90 5.56% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/s, 2003. 92 4.89 105 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4!/2s, '70.. 90 5.00 102!/, 
Western Maryland Ist 5!/2s,'77... 94 5.85 105 
FOR PROFIT 

Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 83 4.82 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Q. Ist & ref. 

N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4'/os,'78 63 7.14 102 
Southern Pacific sec. 334s, '46.... 92 4.07 102 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55........ .... 86 4.65 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME ‘Priee ‘Yield. «rive 
Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum...... 88 5.68% 105 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum........... 36 6.25 47\/, 
Pure Oil 5% cum. comiv.......... 86 105 
Reynolds Metals 5'/2% cum....... 80 6.88 107), 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum.... 78 5.13 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends, and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 67 7.46 Not 
Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 35 8.57 55 
Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 77. «6.49 100 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 57 6.14 100 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 54/2% cum. 85 6.47 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


Group | is comprised of stocks which should be able this 
year to earn at least their current indicated dividend rates, 
even in face of prospective sharp increases in tax rates under 
the coming Revenue Act of 1942. 


Adams-Millis .......... 23 $1.25 $0.75 $4.00 b$1.95 
Amer. Machine & Fdy... 12 0.94 0.60 1.37 b0.56 
Borden Company....... 21 1.40 0.90 1.88 60.77 


Caroliga, Clinch. & Ohio. 84 
Elec. Storage Battery... 32 2.50 1.50 3.65 b1.03 
National Dairy Products. 15 0.80 0.60 1.97 b0.87 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 37 3.50 1.50 5.09 60.87 
Union Pacific R.R....... 79 6.00 6.00 I1.19 65.55 
Woolworth (F.W.) ..... 28 2.00 1.20 2.69 


*—Indicates total paid or declared so far in 1942. 


In Group 2 are stocks whose 1942 earnings, after payment 
of probable increases in the excess profits tax and a combined 
normal and surtax of 40 to 45 per cent, are likely to fall 
somewhat short of the dividends paid last year; these issues 
in Group 2 should nevertheless continue to be relatively good 
income producers. 


Chesapeake & Ohio..... 32 $3.50 $3.00 $5.79 b$1.54 
Continental Can....... 24 2.00 1.00 2.62 x2.35 


Gen'l Amer. Transport... 37 3.00 1.00 3.75 b1.20 
May Department Stores.. 39 3.00 2.25 £4.10 £3.75 


Murphy (G.C.)........ 57 4.00 2.75 7.20 
Standard Oil of Indiana. 24 1.50 0.75 3.17 an 
United Fruit .......... 53 4.00 3.00 5.28 b3.4l 


Nashville. b—Half year. {f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. x—I!2 months ended June 30. 
BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 


American Brake Shoe.... 25 $2.20 $0.95 $3.56 b$1.29 
American Car & Foundry. 24 ...  h5.23 h12.09 
Anaconda Copper...... 26 2.50 1.50 {5.01 bt2.10 


Anaconda Wire & Cable. 28 2.50 1.25 5.94 62.05 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.. 45 2.00 3.50 9.90 b7.79 


Bethlehem Steel........ 55 6.00 4.50 9.35 3.00 
19 «1.50 2.83 a0.47 
Climax Molybdenum.... 40 3.20 0.90 3.55 62.18 
Commercial Solvents.... 9 0.55 0.30 0.99 60.43 
Crown Cork & Seal... .. 17 1.00 0.25 4.68 60.90 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 21 2.25 3.00 6.34 y3.70 
Freeport Sulphur....... 352.00 1.50 3.95 bl.6l 
General Electric........ 27 1.40 - 1.40 1.98 60.72 


*—Indicates total paid so far in 1942. 
30, 1941 and 1942. k—Fiscal years to October 31, 
ended July 31. 
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t—Before depletion. 


warrant their retention in moderate amounts in well diversified 
portfolios, when consistent with general market policy. Natu- 
rally, varying degrees of speculative risk are represented, and 
in @ war economy the outlook for some of these issues could 
change abruptly. 


Glidden Company...... 13 $1.50 $0.80 k$1I.56 k$3.08 
Great Northern Ry. pfd. 23 2.00 1.00 6.72 b2.21 
Kennecott Copper..... 30 3.25 1.75 $4.55 bd2.03 
Lima Locomotive ...... 25 1.00 1.50 6.02 ars 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 60 7.00 5.00 16.65 b4.95 
McCrory Stores ....... 12 1.25 0.75 2.24 2.21 
Mesta Machine ........ 28 2.25 2.87, 3.61 
National Acme......... 17 2.00 1.50 6.29 b1.90 
New York Air Brake .... 30 3.00 2.00 5.05 b1.97 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 22 2.00 1.00 3.98 b1.93 
9 0.50 2.86 bl.21 
Thompson Products ..... 24 2.50 1.00 5.36 b2.56 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 9 1.00 0.55 2.09 b0.61 
Timken Roller Bearing... 37 3.50 1.25 3.92 bl.15 
47 4.00 3.00 10.43 b2.44 


a—First quarter. b—Half year. h—Fiscal years to April 


1940 and 1941. x—I2 months ended June 30, y—!2 months 


tt 
( 
{Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & 


ECONOMIC PEARL HARBOR, 
spawned by the despicable cowardice 
of a politically minded Congress 
majority, would result from the final 
passage of the House amendment to 
the erstwhile inflation control legis- 
lation, effectively raising farm parity 
to 112 per cent from the present ex- 
cessive 110 per cent. You, as a con- 
sumer and as a tax supporter of a 
government at war, would share in 
an authoritatively estimated $3.5 bil- 
lion increase in the cost of living, for 
a class benefit. But even your painful 
tribute to the farm bloc tyranny would 
be as nothing compared with the fail- 
ure of the whole control measure, and 
as this is being written, it appears 
that the President must veto the 
measure and run the terrible risks in 
prevailing inadequate controls. 


“We have not won this war,’ says 
WPB Chairman Nelson. “We are 
not even winning it—yet. In this 
game there is no second prize. We 
are playing for keeps.” 


WATCH SWEDEN! If there ever 
was any true love in the economic 
“marriage of convenience” between 
Germany and Sweden, it is going 
fast. In the recent Swedish country 
council elections, the Social Demo- 
crats dropped 34 seats, the Conserva- 
tives lost 15 and the Nazis yielded 
their last five, whereas the Liberals 
picked up 7, the Communists added 
17 and the Farmers gained 36. 
There is something reminiscent about 
the way the Berlin press seized upon 
the relatively unimportant Nazi and 
Communist changes for a violent new 
blast against the neutral democratic 
kingdom which the Nazi Foreign 
Office has called “the Communist 
center of Europe.” It follows a cam- 
paign against the relatively free 


Swedish press for its “unneutral at- 
titude.” 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


Note that the new country council 
standings are: Social Democrats 
829, Conservatives 266, Farmers 212, 
Liberals 170, Communists 39, Nazis 
O—bet the “goose egg” hurts! 


BITTER PILLS for Germans to 
swallow in the current Swedish press: 
“Nazi Leaders Ousted from (Swe- 
dish) Army Posts,” “Archbishop of 
Sweden’s Representative to Visit 
Archbishop of Canterbury in En- 
gland,” “Swedish Labor Leader At- 
tending British Trade Union Con- 
gress,” “British Journalists to Visit 
Sweden this Fall (Returning Current 
Visit of Swedish Journalists in Great 
Britain),” “German Treatment of 
Jews Repulsive, Horrible, Inexcus- 
able,” “Swedish Co-op and Churches 
Aid Norway Relief,” “Another Win- 
ter Would Give American War Ma- 
chine Time,” “German War Industry 
Increasingly Paralyzed by Bomb- 
ings,” “Fall of Stalingrad Would 
Not End War—Every Allied Set- 
back Appears to Prolong the War,” 
“English Most Popular Foreign 
Language in Swedish Schools 
(Choice of 230 of 250 Foreign 
Language Classes).” 


Sweden's 600,000-man army is 
realistically manoeuvering—extensive 
south coast “anti-landing” operations 
concluding 540 days’ training (for 
the recruits of 1940), longest in the 
Swedish Army's history! 


INDUSTRIAL DRAFT? WMC 
Chairman McNutt speaking: “How 
soon the call will come (for every 
man in the nation) depends on many 
things. . . . To escape the draft one 
must be an essential man in an essen- 
tial industry. Every able-bodied man 
should re-plan his life. He should 
acquire a new skill or brush up an 
old one, or else seek a place in the 
armed forces.” But, SS Director 


Hershey now says: “I expect that 
men with children will be called up 
the last quarter of 1943 at the very 
earliest.” And New York City’s SS 
Director McDermott says: “It is 
hard to conceive of an emergency of 
so drastic a nature that it would be 
necessary to call into military service 
married men with wives and children 
who are solely dependent upon their 
earnings for support. It is my guess 
that we will not reach that point 
for a long, long time to come, if 


ever. 


The Army’s own Navy—tankers, 
rescue vessels, tugs, general utility 
boats, tank and cargo barges, and 
“several types of craft used in actual 
combat’’—gained a record 60 boats 
through Labor Day launchings. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying that: Union Pacific Presi- 
dent Jeffers may not have been a 
practical rubber man as_ recom- 
mended by Baruch, but his appoint- 
ment as Rubber Administrator avails 
of a brilliant executive. . . . Nelson’s 
selection of Charles E. Wilson, Gen- 
eral Electric President, as WPB 
Vice Chairman is a similar strong 
step forward. .. . Whatever the shape 
of the tax bill, the ink won’t dry on 
its signature before the next is being 
drafted. . . . Labor “pirating” has 
not been stopped. . . . Victory 5 per 
cent gross income tax amendment is 


not sure of final passage. . . . Baruch 
could do other swell jobs, if con- 
sulted. —By Theodore K. Fish. 
STOCKS - BONDS - COMMODITIES 
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Transportation Topics 
The midget automobiles which 


were featured by Crosley Corpora- 
tion shortly before the war will next 
turn up as diminutive reconnaissance 
cars for military scouting—somewhat 
smaller than the “Jeeps,” they will be 
known as “Bull Pups.” . . . Practical- 
ly all major railroads will soon an- 
nounce “No Football Specials” this 
fall because of the overcrowding of 
regular trains due to the war—it also 
appears doubtful if there will be any 
“ski trains” or other weekend spe- 
cials devoted to sports or hobbies. . . . 
The new “Stand-Sit Seat” buses are 
now being tried out in Washington, 
and will probably be seen later in 
other congested areas—aimed at in- 
creasing seating capacity by up to 40 
per cent, the new seats are spaced 
only 18 inches apart, as compared 
with 32 inches for regular bus seats. 
. .. Anticipating transportation diffi- 
culties, Ringling Bros. Circus is 
scheduling longer stops in bigger 
cities next year—the Big Top is ex- 
pected to be seen longest in communi- 
ties where there are large war in- 
dustries, all because it is regarded as 
essential to the morale of the workers. 
. . . Two types of larger vehicles to 
carry employees to aircraft and mu- 
nitions plants have been designed to 
save fuel and tires—(1) Fruehauf 
Trailer has reconstructed a_ truck 
trailer to carry 100 passengers, while 
(2) Fitzjohn Coach has developed a 
fifteen-passenger body for use on the 
chassis of a standard five-passenger 
“Chevrolet” sedan. . The Gay 
Nineties will have nothing on this 
era (the Gloomy Forties )—a bicycle- 
built-for-three is now being tested in 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Digestibles 


America’s favorite breakfast dish, 
ham ’n’ eggs, will next be canned by 


the H. J. Heinz Company, but only . 


for the armed forces at present— 
months of experimentation were re- 
quired before a combination was de- 
veloped which could be served after 
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heating the can... . For the first time 
in its history Hershey Chocolate will 
discard the familiar tin boxes for its 
cocoa and substitute a new paper- 
board carton which was developed in 
collaboration with Container Cor- 
poration of America—also to go by 
the boards will be the famous alumi- 
num printing on the wrappers, for 
white lettering will be used instead. 
. .. Sold for the most part in bottles, 
Pepsi-Cola will next invade the soda 
fountain field with a syrup to be 
mixed with carbonic gas—the feature 
will be a “10-ounce”’ glass for a nickel. 
... A new and promising source of 
vitamin B,, often added to fortify 
many foods and make them morale 
builders, has been discovered by 
Pabst Brewing—waste yeast left after 
the brewing of beer is the raw ma- 
terial... . General Foods, through its 
Birds Eye Frosted Foods, will be 
the big beneficiary of the large scale 
orders of the U. S. Army for quick- 
frozen vegetables and fruits—the 
War Department is_ purchasing 
frosted peas, lima beans, spinach, 
peaches and strawberries solely for 
the troops in training within the 
U. S., thus releasing canned goods 
for shipment abroad. .. . A survey 
of both the inexpensive lunchrooms 
and the high class restaurants in 
Manhattan reveals that the latter are 
still rationing sugar in small packets 
and single lumps—the cheaper the 
cafeteria, the larger the sugar bow] on 
the table. 


GET IN THE 
SCRAPE 
wa Save Your Old 
Razor Blades 


of used tubes for new 
toothpaste will apparently 
prove to be only the beginning— 
next there may be a real reason 
to save worn razor blades. 


Synthetics 


A superior kind of artificial wool, 
that is remarkably “woolly” both in 
appearance, crimp, elasticity and 
strength will next be featured by 
duPont—a thicker or more viscous 
polymer had to be found to provide 
the new fibre. . . . More will be heard 
of the plans of Quaker Oats Com- 
pany to enter the production of raw 
materials for use in making synthetic 
rubber—one of the company’s plants 
will be set aside for this special pur- 
pose, if negotiations are completed. 
. . . Two new synthetic finishes for 
braided, knitted or woven fabrics 
were announced last week—(1) Hart 
Products will sponsor ‘‘Permalon,” 
which reduces shrinkage and results 
in a clean, smooth surface, and (2) 
Freydberg Bros.-Straus will feature 
“Plexon” that makes the yarn mois- 
ture-proof and resistant to perspira- 
tion, etc. . . . American Viscose is 
said to have developed a new resin- 
treatment for rayon yarn that makes 
it possible to utilize the fibres as a 
substitute for the pig bristles former- 
ly imported from China and Siberia 
—initial purpose may be for paint 
brushes. . . . Progress is being made 
by Akerite Chemical Works with its 
synthetic glycerine which is believed 
to have many applications in the tex- 
tile industry—like real glycerine, the 
new substitute does not evaporate ; is 
soluble in alcohol and water, and in- 
soluble in gasoline and benzine. 


Publishing Patter 


In an effort to help make Amer- 
ica “nutrition conscious,’ Crowell- 
Collier Publishing is launching a 
new game through its Collier's 
Weekly—called ‘“Vita-Min-Go,” it 
shows the players the proper vita- 
mins and minerals in a wide variety 
of foods and how to combine them in 
the daily diet. .. . Hearst Magazines 
will use a survey, which proves that 
85 per cent of all men’s wear sold 
in department stores is purchased by 
women, to promote its Good House- 
keeping as a suitable medium for ad- 
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vertising men’s fashions and furnish- 
ings—perhaps this women’s publica- 
tion will have a “Father’s Day Num- 
ber” yet. . . . The annual fall-and- 
winter catalog of Chicago Mail Order 
strikes a war note for the first time— 
it is called the “Victory Budget Bar- 
gain Book.” . . . Mergers in the 
magazine field continue with two 
more coming to light this month— 
(1) Haire Publishing Company has 
purchased Pottery & Glass Salesman 
and combined it with its own publica- 
tion, Crockery & Glass Journal, and 
(2) Beverage Media has consolidated 
its Bar & Grill Journal with the 
Package Store Journal and the “Offi- 
cial Price List of the Alcoholic Bev- 
erage Industry of N. Y.” ... Newest 
in employee publications is the house 
organ being established by Zenith 
Radio under the title of Radiorgan— 
not only will it be distributed to fac- 
tory personnel, but also to regional 
distributors, dealers and Zenith work- 
ers now in the armed forces. . . . The 
recommendation of the WPB that 
magazines help save copper and paper 
by giving up “bleed” photographs 
that cover margins and even entire 
pages has met with approval—publi- 
cations are apparently expected to 
support and defend their country in 
wartime, but not bleed. 


Christenings 


The new and permanent type of 
automobile anti-freeze solution being 
manufactured by Great Northern 
Chemical without use of critical ma- 
terials will be featured as “NO- 
Freeze.” .. . Latest in air-raid alarms 
which can be attached to the radio 
in any home has been tradenamed 
“Raid-O-Larm by Blackout Control, 
Inc., the distributor. . . . Another 
moisture-proof adhesive, especially 
designed by the F. G, Findley Com- 
pany for sealing shipping cases, will 
be called “Glue-Weld.” . . . Next in 
compounds for making many ma- 
terials resistant to mildew will be 
advertised by Albi Chemical as “Pro- 
tela.” ... A new magnifying-glass in- 
strument for use in inspecting small 
machined parts is being offered by 
Boyer-Campbell Company the 
“Super-Sight.” . . . The improved 
type of infant food container, styled 
to hold an 8-ounce nursing bottle and 
keep it at the correct temperature for 
4-hour feedings, has been dubbed the 
“Babykin” by Lockwood Products, 
the manufacturer... . A novel variety 
of toy building blocks, introduced by 
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ACREAGE—FARMS—ESTATES—HOMES 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FARM SITES—4 or more acres in fine section 
of town of Greenwich. Cleared land with road 
frontage at $475 per acre. 

BOX W, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND EASTERN SHORE — 265-acre 
farm, 2 miles sandy beach; 14-room house, all 
modern conveniences, and 2-story garage, yacht 
club near by; exceptional bargain for quick sale, 
$27,000, or will sell with 100 acres, $21,000. 
BOX V, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK CITY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE COD—Colonial Homes. 5 bedrooms, 3 
baths, 11 acres, 200 years old, unfurnished, 
$30,000. Cost $84,000. 5 bedrooms, 4 baths, 3 
acres over 100 years old, furnished in antiques, 
$25,000. Unfurnished, $18,000. Others to $3,- 


500. 45-acre farmhouse and barn, $5,000. 
M. C. FAY 
BARNSTABLE MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
AN INVITATION 
Attractive, modernized early American Farm 


House awaits someone to make it a home. 


All buildings, house, ells, barn and_ three-car 
garage in excellent condition. Exposed hand- 
hewn beams in some of the ceilings of house. 


Bath, electric lights, telephone. Pure spring 
water always flowing under natural pressure to 
buildings. 285 acres of beautiful woodland, 


fields and grand soil for vegetable and flower 
gardens. 1,500-foot elevation. Nestled in the 
friendly hills among Christian neighbors of cul- 
ture and refinement. On black top road but 
not on a main highway. Price if sold before 
November Ist, $7,000. Terms arranged. Next 
spring price will be $10,000. Send for set of 
pictures. 
SARGENT & CO., Sales Agents 


NEW LONDON NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SUMMER HOME BARGAIN 
AT UNUSUAL SACRIFICE PRICE 


400-foot frontage on famous Lake Sunapee. 
Elevation 1,100 feet. Land alone worth $4,500. 
Living house contains large living room, dining 
room, pantry, kitchen, toilet, with boathouse 
underneath. Sleeping house has eight bedrooms, 
three sleeping porches, bathroom and four fire- 
places. Two-car garage with servants’ quarters 
including bathroom overhead. Large playhouse. 
The location is favored by cool breezes and 
commands wonderful scenery. Handy to ll 
summer requirements. Three miles to railroad. 
Priced until recently $21,000. Today’s bargain 
price $8,000. Send for pictures. Columbus Day 
week-end would be ideal to inspect. 


SARGENT & CO., Sales Agents 
NEW LONDON NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEAR Mount Monadnock; 10-room_ colonial, 
fine condition, partly furnished, 5 fireplaces, piaz- 
za; barn, sheds, wide brook; 260 acres, valu- 
able timber; bargain. $4,500. 

W. A. PERRY 


MARLBORO NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW YORK 


A HILL—A VIEW—A BEACH 


A glorious location for this magnificent brick 
colonial home, adjacent to the private park, dock 
and boating facilities here for the exclusive use 
of residents. The house is very large—5 bed- 
rooms, 5 baths, wood-paneled library, large pic- 
ture window in living room overlooking the 
water, huge closets, 3 porches, % acre corner 


plot. Must be seen to be appreciated. Price 
$26,500. Terms like rent. Other homes from 
$12,800. 


BOBROSE 
BAYVIEW AVE. AND OLD MILL ROAD 
HARBOR HILLS, GREAT NECK 


Catskill Mountain Farm and Tavern. 80 acres, 
grade A cow barn, silo, team of horses, 16 sheep, 
14 cows, bull, tractor and all farm machinery. 
Bar-grill, dining room, kitchen and 7 bedrooms. 
All improvements. Also 4-room bungalow. 
Price: $20,000. Terms. 


REINHARDT AGENCY 
GREENVILLE, GREENE COUNTY, N. Y. 


OHIO 


Set in 3 acres of beautiful woodland, affording 
unusual privacy, this French Normandy home of 
finest granite limestone is in the suburb of Oak- 
wood, 2 miles from Dayton. Completely air- 
condition. 4 master bedrooms. Glass enclosed, 
heated swimming pool and conservatory. Built 
in 1936, priced to sell at fraction of original cost. 
Wire or write owner for illustrated brochure. 


A. C. TRAPP 


1477 RIDGEWAY RD., OAKWOOD, 
DAYTON, OHIO 


PENNSYLVANIA 


New stone home, 1%-story, 6 rooms, bath, hot- 
water heat, electricity; 3 acres; garage; macadam 


highway. 
JOSEPH WOGINRICH 
WALNUTPORT, R. D. 2, PENNA. 


VERMONT 


FOR SALE—Summer home, 80 acres, on beau- 


tiful lake; %-mile lake beach; good fishing, 
hunting. Inquire of 

EDWARD NORTON 
FAIR HAVEN VERMONT 


N. W. de Sherbinin Company, will be 
called “‘Jig-Blox” because the slots 
cut in them permit standing the 
blocks on their points. . . . Lucein 
Lelong, Inc., has taken a large 


powder puff, stuck a stick in the side 
and named it the “Lollipop Talc 
Duster.” . . . Clinton Carpet Com- 
pany is the maker of the new “Black- 
out Blanket” which is a covering 
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made of cattle hair, reinforced with 
wire netting, and intended to hang 
over the inside of windows to prevent 
light from going out and flying glass 
from coming in... . “She Has Bars 
on Her Shoulders and Stars in Her 
Eyes” will be the. title of the new 
song dedicated to the WAACs— 
quite an improvement over World 
War I when the popular ditty was 
“Would You Rather Be a Colonel 
With an Eagle on Your Shoulder, or 
a Private With a Chicken on Your 
Knee?” 


Odds & Ends 


Lorillard with its bid of $71,200 
(through NBC) won the broadcasting 
rights to the Joe Louis-Billy Conn 
heavyweight championship fight on 
Columbus Day — Gillette Safety 
Razor came in second with its oifer 
of $55,000. . . . General Electric will 
soon inaugurate an intensive educa- 
tional campaign to explain to the 
public the possibilities of electronics 
as a science for everyday use—it will 
be shown that the electron, nature’s 
most elemental force, can be made to 
perform practically all of the func- 
tions of the human brain and the 
senses. .. . The New York Financial 
Writers Association will offer no 
“Financial Follies” this year due to 
the war—first to be dropped was the 
Bawl Street Journal, Wall Street’s 
annual burlesque in journalism, and 
now the yearly dinner that burlesques 
the notables has been cancelled... . 
The American Institute of Launder- 
ing is distributing operational plans 
to make it possible for professional 
laundries to handle war gas-infected 
clothing—pick-up, cleaning and de- 
livery are the phases which must be 
considered in the event of this type 
of emergency. . . . Reports that 
United Fruit may establish rubber 
plantations in several South Ameri- 
can countries are still being heard— 
it is understood that the Magdalena 
Department of Colombia may be the 
first spot... . A unique photographic 
comp-tition starts next month under 
the auspices of the American Red 
Cross—122 prizes in U. S. War Sav- 
ing Bonds totalling $5,125 are offered 
to encourage professional and ama- 
teur photographers “to help record 
the wartime work of the American 
Red Cross both at home and abroad.” 


. . . Jefferson Boat & Machine Com- - 


pany has adopted a baseball variety 
of war slogan—‘Let’s Make the Axis 
Lose the Game: No Huns, No Blitz, 
No Terrors.” 
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Imost all sections of the rail list 
showed the effects of improving 
sentiment but—as in preceding weeks 
—defaulted bonds of companies in 
Section 77 trusteeship had the largest 
turnover and showed the most im- 


pressive price advances. A number 
of new highs were recorded in bonds 
of railroads showing spectacular earn- 
ings gains with substantial improve- 
ment in cash positions. With the ex- 
ception of a few utility issues, price 
changes elsewhere were in a narrow 
range. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 5s 


Rumors of an early call of Atlantic 
Coast Line collateral trust 5s, 1945, 
have been substantiated by a redemp- 
tion notice covering the entire issue. 
The notes are to be paid off at 102 
and accrued interest on December 15. 
Anticipation of this early maturity 
has tended to increase market inter- 
est in the other A.C.L. bonds. AI- 
though there have been moderate 
price gains, all of the remaining bonds 
in this group are selling on a high 
yield basis. The senior first consoli- 
dated 4s, 1952, yield more than 6 per 
cent to maturity, while the general 
unified 4%s and the L. & N. col- 
lateral 4s offer net yields of about 8 
per cent at current prices around 63 
and 72, respectively. 

Although the road may increase 
dividends moderately, the manage- 
ment is expected to continue its con- 
servative policies and only a small 
part of the $20 per share earnings in- 
dicated for 1942 will be distributed to 
stockholders. With the $12 million 
1945 maturity eliminated, it is prob- 
able that a part of next year’s surplus 
earnings will be used in the acquisi- 
tion of other A.C.L. obligations, no- 
tably the Louisville & Nashville col- 
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lateral 4s, 1952. The L. & N.. stock 
which is pledged as security for this 
issue normally produces a large part 
of the company’s net income. These 
bonds and the other Coast Line is- 
sues may be considered for semi- 
speculative commitments. 


REAL ESTATE BONDS 


War demands are improving the 
position of many real estate bonds, in- 
cluding those secured by hotel and 
commercial properties. Average oc- 
cupancy of a group of over 30 tran- 


_ sient hotels in New York City for 


the first eight months of 1942 was 
slightly over 70 per cent compared 
with 62 per cent in the like period of 
last year. Occupancy rates are, of 
course, substantially higher in cities 
more directly affected by war activ- 
ity. A large amount of hotel space 
has been taken over by the Army in 
Chicago, Atlantic City, Miami Beach 
and elsewhere. The receipt of ques- 
tionnaires by New York hotels indi- 
cates that Army officials are consid- 
ering steps similar to those taken in 
Chicago where the Stevens Hotel— 
one of the world’s largest—and 
others were taken over. Thus far, 


following compilation. 


NEW ISSUE SCHEDULED 


Amore the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, is the issue included in the 
The date given, however, is not to be regarded as 
definite inasmuch as issues age frequently released before the expiration of the 
full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Issue: Offering Underwriters Date 
Burlington Mills Corp....... 50,000 shs. $2.50 cum. conv. pfd. 
113,637 shs. common............. Lehman Bros. et al...... Sept. 24 
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the major acquisition announced for 
New York is that of the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace. The lower floors of the 
building housing this well known ex- 
position hall are to be used as an in- 
duction center. The bonds secured 
by this property—Park Lexington 
first leasehold 3s—advanced 4 points 
on the news. 


TAX NOTES 


_ U.S. Treasury Tax Savings Notes 
Series A-1944 and Series B-1944 
were withdrawn from sale on Sep- 
tember 12 and two new series sub- 
stituted, Series A-145 and Series C- 
1945. With the exception of the 
change in maturity and an increase in 
the limit on the amount which can 
be tendered in payment of taxes 
(from $1,200 to $5,000), the new 
Series A notes are similar to the Se- 
ries A-1944, Interest accrues at the 
rate of 16 cents per month per $100 
principal amount, equal to a yield of 
about 1.9 per cent annually. This 
vield is effective only if the notes are 
offered in payment of taxes; other- 
wise they are redeemed at the pur- 
chase price whenever presented. 


The Series C notes constitute a 
new short term investment medium 
somewhat similar to War Savings 
Bonds. They are dated on the first 
of the month in which purchased and 
the yield increases with the length of 
time held. They are redeemable at 
par or accrued interest at maturity 
or on 30 days’ notice. The yield if 
held to maturity amounts to about 
1.07 per cent per annum. They may 
be presented in payment of taxes but 
the interest return is not dependent 
upon their disposition in this manner, 
as in the case of the Series A notes. 

Termination of the offering of the 
former Series B was necessitated by 
a change in money market conditions. 
The effective yield on these notes 
(approximately 1% of 1 per cent) 
was relatively attractive for short 
term paper a year ago. However, 
short term rates have risen consider- 
ably, calling for a readjustment in the 
yield basis. The effective yield on 
the Series C notes for a period of ap- 
proximately one year is at least equal 
to that on outstanding Treasury obli- 
gations maturing within that specified 
period. 


ENGINEERS P.S. GETS 
DIVESTMENT ORDER 


SEC directs company to reduce 
holdings to one “integrated” system. 


he market action of Engineers 

Public Service preferred stocks 
—which have advanced about ten 
points since the SEC issued its latest 
order in integration proceedings— 
affords another instance of the pre- 
vailing tendency to look to the 
brighter side of current developments 
in utility holding company situations. 

The company was directed to 
choose between Virginia. Electric & 
Power and Gulf States Utilities (ex- 
cluding gas and transportation prop- 
erties) as the integrated system to be 
retained under Section 11 (b) (1) 
of the Public Utility Act. The order 
calls for divestiture of all properties 
other than the one system selected for 
retention. 

Unlike most other recent actions 
under Section 11, this ruling was 
handed down under the geographic 
integration clause. No change in the 
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trend of emphasis upon corporate 
simplification proceedings (see FW, 
September 16) is necessarily indi- 
cated, since the recent order follows 
(and gives legal effect to) tentative 
findings announced a long time ago. 

Engineers Public Service system 
has a relatively simple set-up. The 
parent company has no funded debt. 
With the exception of El Paso Elec- 
tric Company of Delaware, the major 
properties are controlled directly 
through ownership of practically all 
of the common stock (Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power, Gulf States Utilities 
and Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company). 

El Paso Electric (Delaware), 97 
per cent owned by Engineers, con- 
trols El Paso Electric of Texas and 
El Paso & Juarez Traction. Other- 
wise there are no important interme- 
diate holding companies. Stone & 


(f ITH assets exceeding $2,- 


500,000, a current dividend rate 
of 3%, a ratio of reserves to share 
accounts of well over 8%, and 
FSLIC insurance up to $5,000, we 
invite your investment account. 


First 


Federal Savings & Loan 


Association of Gary 
525 BROADWAY, GARY, INDIANA 


Put your heart in the war 

effort by buying all of the 

U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
that you can possibly afford. 
There are others who are giving 
far more than their money. 


DOLLAR BUYS: 


the new book showing annual per share 
earnings, dividends and price ranges each 
year from 1931 to 1941, together with a 
ten-year average. Every New York Stock 
Exchange common stock is cevered.—Finan- 
cial World Book Shop, 2! West Street, New 
York City. 


DIVIDEND 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL CO. 


The Board of Directors has declared from earned 
surplus a quarterly dividend of $.25 per share 
on the Common Stock of the Company for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1942, payable No- 
vember 2, 1942, to stockholders of record October 
15, 1942. Transfer books will not be closed. 

B. H. YOUNG, Secretary 
Dated, September 24, 1942. 


LINCOLN BUILDING 
60 East 42nd St., N. Y. 
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INTERESTING 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
literature, listed below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. To expedite 
handling, each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print plainly and 
give both name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


WHAT ABOUT REORGANIZATION 

RAIL BONDS NOW? 

A special new study on five representative issues, 

ae by a New York Stock Exchange member 
rm. 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 
FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 


This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mis- 
spelled words; list of abbreviations; rules of punc- 
tuation; list of business terms; etc. Available to 
executives and their secretaries. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


LEADERS IN WAR AND PEACE 


A digest of 33 Connecticut companies with un- 
usually attractive dividend records, which are now 
sharing in the war effort. Prepared for investors 
by a N. Y. S. E. firm. 


GAINS IN RAILROAD 

OPERATING EFFICIENCY 

This pertinent and timely bulletin published by a 
a house is available to bona fide investors 
only. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 
FOR LESS MONEY 


To provide livability and comfort; economy in 
operation; lasting home values; guaranteed pro- 
tection. A valuable booklet for any one owning 
a home or expecting to remodel or build one. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awaken the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings 
may be had in the privacy of your own home. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trade procedure and prac- 
ve in this 24-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. 
rm. 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 


A SAFER AND BETTER PLAN 

Tells about investment accounts for everyone who 
wants attractive earnings with 100% safety. Non- 
speculative and convertible into cash. 


MAXIMUM RETURN PLUS 
INSURED SAFETY 


Convenient plans that permit you to arrange a 
program best fitted to your needs. Small amounts 
regularly or large sums grow quickly to sizeable 
proportion. 


HOW TO OBTAIN FINANCIAL SECURITY 
This folder is made available by a Middle Western 
Institution whose regular monthly savings accounts 
earned 4% per annum for the latest dividend 
period. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 

MEANS TO YOU 

Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest savings and loan associa- 
tion serving the Southwest whose current dividend 
is 344%. 


HOW TO SAVE BY MAIL 

Send for details how your savings can earn 4%. 
Safety of your share account insured to $5,000 by 
U. S. Govt. agency. 
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Webster formerly owned a 91 per 
cent interest in Engineers, placing 
the latter in an intermediate position, 
but these holdings were distributed 
to Stone & Webster stockholders in 
1937. 

Under the circumstances, the com- 
pany would face no serious problems 
under the Public Utility Act if it 
were not for the widely separated lo- 
cations of its properties. The princi- 
pal subsidiaries are in the Pacific 
Northwest, the Gulf Coast area and 
Virginia-North Carolina, with small- 
er holdings in New Mexico, Georgia, 
Missouri and elsewhere. 

Last year the SEC ordered divest- 
ment of Puget Sound Power & Light 
and several minor holdings. Extend- 
ed negotiations with the Bonneville 
Administration have failed to reach 
an agreement on satisfactory terms 
of sale of the Puget Sound property 
to this Federal authority; the out- 
come is uncertain particularly in view 
of agitation in Congress for creation 
of a new Columbia River Authority 
with broad powers. 

The new SEC order, dated Sep- 
tember 15, gives the company only 
15 days to decide on Virginia Elec- 
tric or Gulf States as the integrated 
system to be retained. Under the 
terms of the P. U. Act, the company 
would have one year in which to dis- 
pose of the other properties, subject 
to a possible extension of one addi- 
tional year. This brings matters to a 
head, since Engineers will now have 
to institute litigation or make prep- 
arations to comply with the divest- 
ment orders. 


REHEARING ASKED 


The company’s directors have in- 
structed counsel to make application 
for a rehearing by the SEC. Presum- 
ably this request will be denied, in 
which event the company will have 
60 days from September 15 to insti- 
tute court proceedings. Unless the 
attitude of the management as ex- 
pressed in 1941 has changed, another 
test of the constitutionality of the 
“death sentence” is in the making. 

At all events, Engineers Public 
Service $6, $5.50 and $5 issues are 
in a stronger position than the ma- 
jority of holding company preferred 
stocks. Dividends, which have been 
paid regularly in recent years, are 
fully covered by current earnings 
which make allowance for anticipated 
increases in 1942 Federal taxes. 
Earnings on the combined preferreds 
for the 12 months ended June 30, 


1942, were equivalent to $9.19 per 
share. 

The over-all coverage was rather 
narrow, amounting to 1.11 times 
fixed charges and preferred dividends, 
However, the preferreds are backed 
by substantial equities which should 
support them marketwise in the event 
that partial or complete liquidation 
becomes necessary under the Hold- 
ing Company Act. 


MONE 


Continued from page 4 


slightly above the all-time high estab- 
lished in October 1940. 

Theoretically—and we must some- 
what emphasize this reservation—this 
would permit the commercial banks to 
purchase some $80 billion in Govern- 
ment bonds at a 10 per cent over- 
all rate of legal requirements. But 
the practical limit is of course far 
below that figure, for various reasons 
affecting the status of legal require- 
ments. 

One is the uneven distribution of 
excess reserves, which was the cause 
of the recent action regarding the re- 
quirements in the Central Reserve 
Cities of New York and Chicago. 
Furthermore, any increase in cur- 
rency in circulation reduces excess 
reserves dollar for dollar. 

What this means can be gauged 
from the fact that from September 
17, 1941, to September 16, 1942, 
money in circulation increased $3.4 
billion, to a total of $13.4 billion. 

On the other hand, imports of gold, 
which in the past greatly contributed 
to the expansion of excess reserves, 
have practically ceased to be an im- 
portant factor. Therefore, if currency 
in circulation should continue to in- 
crease at the rate it has for the last 
twelve months, it would cut some $3 
billion from the aforementioned $8 
billion excess reserves and thus— 
again theoretically—slice $30 billion 
from the $80 billion available for pur- 
chases of Government securities by 
commercial banks. 

Considering all these factors and 
especially the inflationary effects of a 
sharp increase in bank deposits, it is 
easily understandable that the Trea- 
sury is bending all efforts to sell its 
bonds to private investors, corpora- 
tions and institutions, and tries to 
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limit borrowing from commercial 
banks as much as possible. 

The inflationary danger inherent in 
selling bonds to commercial banks is 
a strong argument supporting payroll 
deductions and other methods of 
forced investment in war _ bonds, 
especially since the voluntary sales of 
the latter have so far failed to reach 
the Treasury’s goal of $1 billion a 
month. 

In the meantime, however, the 
Treasury must rely upon the coun- 
try’s commercial banks to make up 
for any deficiency for issues that 
cannot be placed elsewhere. 

It would seem that the limit of 
commercial bank borrowing will be 
exhausted before the end of the war 
if it should last beyond 1943, assum- 
ing that prevailing statutory mini- 
mum requirements are maintained. 

In case that, despite further reduc- 
tions in legal requirements, the limit 
of absorption of government bonds 
should be reached by the commercial 
banks, the Federal Reserve System 
could then postpone these restrictions 
by purchasing bonds in the open 
market and thereby help these institu- 
tions to build up their excess re- 
serves, 


HOLDINGS INCREASED 


From September 17, 1941, to Sep- 
tember 16, 1942, for instance, the 
System increased its holdings of 
governments by $2.2 billion to a total 
of $3.6 billion, or more than 63 per 
cent, which had the effect of increas- 
ing over-all excess reserves by prac- 
tically the same amount. 

While the situation as outlined is 
rather serious because of its infla- 
tionary implications, it is not to imply 
that the Government will not be able 
to raise all the funds it needs to con- 
duct the war. 

Higher taxes are one of the avail- 
able means. And under the existing 
system member banks can borrow 
from the Reserve Banks, which have 
the power to supply credit beyond 
prospective needs on the basis of their 
enormous gold certificate holdings. 

Furthermore the Federal Reserve 
System can buy bonds directly from 
the Treasury, though this is currently 
limited to a total of $5 billion. But 
if worse comes to worst, legal re- 
quirements could be completely 
shelved inasmuch as the Government 
being the chief debtor of the banks, 
reserves would not be needed to in- 
sure the solvency of the lending insti- 
tutions. 
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or the first time in a long while, 
F all of the technical factors which 
are sufficiently well established as 
trend indicators to be worthy of con- 
sideration are uniformly constructive. 
Again in the past two weeks there 
has been a minor decline which failed 
in both averages to fall below the 
levels witnessed at the low points of 
the previous dips. But whereas the 
last time this occurred, the ensuing 
rally failed to carry the rails above 
their previous top, this level (27.01) 
has now been exceeded. 


UPTREND INDICATED? 


Following this performance, the 
only figure already established on 
the current secondary advance which 
had not been exceeded was the 108.91 
level set by the industrials July 16. 
However, this resistance point was 
penetrated without difficulty Sep- 
tember 24. This action constitutes a 
reconfirmation of the intermediate 
uptrend in force under the Dow 
Theory. 

The number of issues traded, and 
the volume of share turnover, have 
increased as prices gained ground. 
These factors have favorable implica- 
tions. Volume witnessed September 
24 was the best seen thus far in 1942. 
Bond prices also display continued 
strength, and Moody’s spot commod- 
ity index has just made a new post- 


1929 top, eclipsing its previous peak 
which was established early last 
April. In England, steady gains in 
equity prices are still being shown; 
both the rail and the industrial aver- 
ages of the London Financial Times 
are now quoted at the highest levels 
witnessed in more than four years. 

The Dow-Jones railroad and in- 
dustrial averages have been making 
a “line” since July 9. Any appreci- 
able advance above the best levels 
witnessed during this period would 
indicate that accumulation rather 
than distribution has been taking 
place while the line was in process of 
formation, and thus a substantial fur- 
ther rally could be anticipated. 


INFLATION MARKET 


In view of the concurrent strength 
being shown by stocks and commodi- 
ties, it seems reasonable to regard the 
rally as inflationary in character. This 
conclusion is strengthened by com- 
parison of the gains shown by infla- 
tion hedge issues with those regis- 
tered in other sections of the list 
(see FW, September 23, page 13). 
Purchases of this type do not provide 
a solid foundation for a healthy long- 
term advance, but unless inflationary 
trends are brought under control in 
Washington a _ long-term advance 
could well be engendered by such 
buying.—Written September 24. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’s opinion on the stock market. 
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Childs Company 


Soniegt and Price Range (CDI) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to September 23, 1942 95 


Incorporated: 1923, New York, an outgr 
of a business originally established in 1889, 
Main office: 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10| 
City. Annual meeting: First Thursday in 5 = 
March. Number of stockholders (December 0 $2 


EARNED PER SHARE 


31, 1940): Preferred, 699; common, 2,912. 


Capitalization: Funded debt...... $4,943,000 
7Preferred stock 7% cum. 

37,321 shs 
Common stock (no par)......... 324,416 shs 


7In liquidation entitled to $100; not re- 
deemable. 


Business: Operates one of the largest restaurant chains, 
numbering around 80 units, of which about 44 are in New 
York City. Owns considerable real estate, mostly in New York. 

Management: Aggressive in merchandising policies. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, $276,579; cash, $1.1 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.2-to-1. Book value of preferred stock, $122.67. 

Dividend Record: Except 1915, payments made on common 
from 1904-1931. Nothing since. Regular preferred payments 
to 1931, when suspended. Preferred arrears, $75.25 per share 
as of September 23, 1942. 

Outlook: Over the long term, sales will continue to reflect 
changes in general business conditions, particularly as they 
affect employment in the “white collar” class. Company’s in- 
termediate term position will be importantly affected by the 
outcome of the management’s bond extension proposal and 
the influence of rising costs on profit margins. 

Comment: Both classes of stock represent large speculative 
risks. 


DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 


$2 
1934 ‘35 "39 “40 1941 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Mar. 31 June30 Sept.30 Dec. Year’s Total 
D$0.91 115%— 3% 


D$0.19 D$0.16 D$0.50 0. 
DO0.16 DO.32 D0.27 D0.4 9 —3 
DO0.14 13 DO.09 0. a5 0. 14%— 7 
0.12 0.09 0.0 0.23 0.49 15%— 3 
DO0.50 D0.90 D1.26 DO0.48 D3.14 13%— 3% 
D1.01 DO0.14 D0.34 D1.65 13%— 4% 
D1.29 D1.43 D0.36 DO0.22 D3.30 65%— 1% 
D0.75 DO.20 DO.46 0.25 3 
DO0.28 D0.20 *2%— 1% 


*To September 23, 1942. 


Consolidated Edison Company of N. Y., Inc. 


Parke, Davis & Company 


psearnings and Price Range (PDC) 


Data revised to September 23, 1942 a 


Incorporated: 1875, Michigan. Originally 4m 
established in 1866. Office: Detroit, Mich. 


PRICE RANGE 


Annual meeting: First Tuesday in April. 43 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1941): | ° 
‘ 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock (no par)........ 4,896,403 shs 


0 
1934 "35 °36 ‘38 °39 ‘40 1941 


Business: One of the leading manufacturers of “ethical” 
chemicals, biological and pharmaceutical products, for which 
company possesses many valuable patents and formulas. Also 
makes surgical dressings. Principal customers are the drug 
and medical professions and hospitals. ~ 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $20.6 million; cash, $4.3 million; marketable securi- 
ties, $10.2 million. Working capital ratio: 2.9-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $5.81 a share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted cash dividends since 1878 
with oceasional extras. Indicated annual rate reduced from 
$1.60 to $1.20 April 30, 1942. 

Outlook: Normal demand for products should continue to 
show marked stability. Company occupies a firmly estab- 
lished trade position. Increased war volume will be out- 
weighed by mounting taxes. 

Comment: Stock is largely an “income” situation, and sells 
at rather liberal price-earnings ratios. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


>. Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 *Dividends Price Range 


$0.52 $0.38 $0.51 $0.44 1.85 1.80 44% —28 
0. 0.33 0.51 0.46 1.77 1.70 42%—31k 
7 eee 0.55 0.39 0.52 0.43 1.89 1.80 47 —36 
0.51 0.28 0.41 0.47 1.67 1.60 44%—29% 
Seelasascces 0.43 0.30 0.50 0.41 1.64 1.60 30%—24% 


*Including extras. {Not available. tNew York Curb a listed on New York 
Stock Exchange March 10, 1936. §To September 23, 194 


United States Plywood Corporation 


. Data revised to September 23, 1942 Earnings and Price Range (UPY) 

Data revised to September 23, 1942 ap ond Price Senge ED) Incorporated: May, 1937, New York, by | 50 
4 40 PRICE RANGE consolidation of U. 8S. Plywood Co., Inc., PRICE RANGE 
of Consolidated Gas Company of New 30 lywood 1 20 
present title adopted in 1936. Office: 4 Irving 20 Aires City. 10 = 
Place, New York City. Annual meeting: 10 : i ’ 
Third Monday in March. Number of stock- mber $1. 1941) : 

EARNED PER SHARE umber of s olders ecem: ° 

holders: (December 31, 1941), 3 Preferred, 315; common, 929. 

Capitalization: Mortgages payable. ..$75,952 
debt *Preferred stock $1.50 cum. conv. 
2198 1934 "35 °36 ‘38 ‘39 “40 1941 20,226 shs 


~~ *Callable at $105; no par value. 

Business: Approximately 80% of gross is derived from sales 
of electricity to the four largest New York City boroughs and 
to the major portion of Westchester County. Except for the 
borough of Brooklyn, gas is supplied to the same area. Steam 
service is supplied in Manhattan through a subsidiary. 

Management: Aggressive in developing new business. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $62.3 million; cash, $49.4 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.5-to-1. Book value of common, $46.12 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments have been unbroken since 1885 
but at varying rates. Indicated annual rate, $1.60. 

Outlook: Lack of strong growth factor and vulnerability to 
new taxes account for earnings decline in recent years; trend 
is likely to continue until taxes and costs stabilize. 

Comment: Preferred is of good investment caliber; primary 
appeal of common lies in its speculative income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


12 mos. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec.31 Dividends Price Range 
$2.99 $2.57 2.29 $2.18 $2.25 47%—18 
, Sa 2.04 2.11 2.08 2.00 1.00 34%—15 
1.91 1.97 2.22 2.33 *1.75 485.—27% 
| ES 2.48 2.41 2.16 2.17 2.00 49%—21% 
2.24 2.22 2.23 2. 2.00 34%—17 
Pisssassssesns 2.07 2.08 2.17 2.22 2.00 35 —27 
icasesssteps 2.25 2.23 2.21 2.23 2.00 32%—21% 
2.11 2.06 2.08 2.00 1.80 23%—11% 
1.90 1.76 coe 71.20 t14 —11% 
*Includes 25 cents extra. To September 28, 1942. 
(For additional 
26 


*Redeemable at $27.50; convertible into 5/6 share of common through December 31, 1942. 

Business: Manufactures plywoods, and related sheet and 
laminated products. Holds exclusive peacetime license for air- 
craft manufacture (non-exclusive all other items) under “Vidal 
Process.” In 1940 acquired control of Algoma Plywood & 
Veneer Co. and Hamilton Veneer Co. 

Management: Experienced. Substantial block of stock held 
(or controlled) by Lawrence Ottinger, President. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital April 30, 1942. 
$2.4 million; cash and equivalent, $819,536. Working capital 
ratio: 2.2-to-1. Book value of common, $16.58 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. Varying com- 
mon dividends since 1937; present annual rate, $1.20. 

Outlook: Company’s interest in the “Vidal Process” is an 
advantage in development of plywood in aircraft; peacetime 
markets may show better-than-average growth. 

Comment: Preferred is a semi-investment issue. Common’s 
status has substantially improved. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
ar’s 
Jan. 31 Apr. 30 Total Dividends Price Range 


: 31 Oct. 31 
1938.... $0.10 .40 1.27 None *22 —10 
1939.. 0.50 0.78 1940.... + 2.46 1.20 #*28%—19 
1941 0.98 1942 t 3.85 §1.20 27%—20 


*New York Curb Exchange. De available. {Listed New York Stock Exchange 
in 1940. §To September 23, 1 


Factographs, please turn to page = 
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and in some cases differ widely from, 
the same figure as reported to the tax 
authorities. 

Thus, on the basis of reported 
taxes and earnings, United Aircraft 
and Arnold Constable could have 


been added to the table. The tax 
provision made by the former exceeds 
by an amount equal to 14 cents a 
share the figure arrived at by adding 
taxes to net after taxes and taking 
8) per cent of the result. But the 
company stated that taxes were ac- 
crued at the rate of 80 per cent (of 
earnings reported to the Treasury 
Department, of course) and thus no 
saving will accrue in this case. Ar- 
nold Constable is an even more ex- 
treme example ; its taxes equaled 94.5 
per cent of earnings before taxes as 
reported to stockholders, yet the 
company stated that a 45 per cent 
rate had been used, no provision for 
EPT having been necessary. 


SAVINGS SMALL? 


In many cases the savings resulting 
from an 80 per cent limitation on 
taxes are not large enough to be par- 
ticularly important, but in others they 
would constitute a material addition. 
Thus, the earnings of American 
Woolen, Bullard Company, Cooper- 
Bessemer, General Cable, Revere 
Copper & Brass, White Motor and 
Yellow Truck & Coach would have 
been more than doubled in the first 
half (on a common share basis) if 
this ceiling provision had been in ef- 
fect at that time. 

Of course, the tax ceiling has not 
yet been enacted into law. However, 
its chances of enactment appear favor- 
able. It is widely recognized that ex- 
cessively high tax rates defeat their 
own purpose. In presenting his tax 
program to the House Ways and 
Means Committee last March, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau ad- 
Vocated the return to corporations 
after the war of all taxes above 80 per 
cent ; the Senate Finance Committee’s 
Proposal is even more desirable in 
view of the large current working 
capital needs of practically all com- 
panies which would benefit under this 
Provision. 
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inflation, one thing is 


in order without delay 


slightest weakness develops in 


ment must have more revenue 


job. Financial World Research 


Put Your Investments 
In Order NOW to Meet 
The Threat of Inflation 


EGARDLESS of whether the Congress meets the 


President’s October 1 deadline and empowers him 
to take the steps he believes will stem the tide of 


menacingly and every investor must put his holdings 


Even though you may feel you have hedged against the danger you 
must painstakingly analyze every security you hold and keep close 
scrutiny on developments. A nation may mobilize every resource, and 
yet lose a war—and you must be alert, ready to act the instant the 


But there are a myriad other factors in the situation. The govern- 


cushion the impact of new taxes. 


To plan your program and uncover new sources of revenue you need 
the guidance of a corps of investment specialists—it is not a one-man 


clear: Inflation is developing 


your defenses. 


and you must increase your income to 


Bureau offers you that guidance. As our 
client you will follow a scientifi- 


The Service 


Financial World Research Bureau 
achieves the ideal of investment 
supervision. Following its time- 
tested procedure, the Bureau: 


(a) prepares a definite program based on 
your objectives and resources, looking 
to capital enhancement, increased in- 
come, or both; 

(b) analyzes the portfolio already established ; 


(c) tells how to recast it so as to bring it 

into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your program; 

(d) advises you, if your resources are en- 
tirely in cash, how to inaugurate your 
program ; 

(e) tells you instantly when each new step 
in your program is necessary; 

(f) keeps a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 

(g) furnishes monthly comment on your 

program and your progress; 

provides full consultation privileges, in 

person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 

any investment problem. 


(h 


~ 


cally drafted counter-inflation 
program without depriving your 
major business interests of your 
time or attention. 


The annual fee is small; one- 
fourth of one per cent of the 
market value at the time you 
enroll. The minimum fee is $125 
a year. It applies to portfolios 
valued between $15,000 and $50,- 
000. There’s a lower cost ($60 a 
year) modified supervisory ser- 
vice limited to portfolios valued — 
at less than $15,000. 


Mail your list of securities with 
your registration fee today and 
cut your investment worries to a 
minimum. 


Or use the coupon. 


Please explain (without obligation 
i to me) how Continuing Supervision 
I will aid me in maintaining my port- 
| folio (list enclosed) on a forward- 
» looking basis. 


i 

Sept. 30 


~-—CLIP AND MAIL TODAY-~~~- 


FINANCIAL WORLD | 
RESEARCH BUREAU |! 


21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 


, Earnings and Price Range (MHW 
Data revised to September 23, 1942 ) 
Incorporated: 1927, Delaware (predecessor 190 PRICE RANGE | 
organized 1885). Office: 2727 Fourth Avenue 60 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting: 30 ———— 
Last Tuesday in March. Number of stock- 0 
holders 25, 1940): Preferred, 691; EARNED PER SHARE 
common, 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 4 
“Preferred stock Series “‘B”’ 2 
4% cum. conv. ($100 par).... 30,700 shs () 
wt stock Series ‘‘C’’ 
4%% cum. ($100 par)........ 25,000 shs 
Common stock (no par)........ 621,900 shs 


*Callable at 105. Convertible into % of a share of common. {Callable at 107% 
to March 1, 1947; at 106% thereafter. 

Business: The leading manufacturer of automatic tempera- 
ture regulating and controlling devices. Manufactures con- 
trols for heating, refrigerating and air-conditioning systems. 

Management: Includes pioneers in this industry. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $8.9 million; cash, $3.3 million; U. S. tax notes, $450,- 
000. Working capital ratio: 2.7-to-1. Book value of common, 
$15.63 per share. : 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. Varying 
common disbursements since 1928. 

Outlook: Wartime restrictions on residential and commer- 
cial building will drastically curtail company’s regular busi- 
ness, but large armament contracts will more than make up 
the loss in gross. 

Comment: Preferred shares are of good grade; common is a 
business cycle issue with a better than average record. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 
> putea: *Mar. 31 *June 30 *Sept. 30 *Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 


D$0.07 $0.35 $0.55 $0.73 $1.56  7$3.00 765 —36 
1935 obeeee Nil 0.33 1.21 1.13 2.67 74.00 7150 —58 
2936........ 0.27 0.73 1.69 2.10 4.79 §3.50 4112 —65 
1937...... 0.60 1.61 1,20 1,15 4.56 3.00 120 —53 
1938...... DO.08 0.21 0.88 0.41 0.42 2.00 92 
1939...... 06 0.41 1.20 1.60 3.27 2.00 854%4—44 
1940...... 0.41 0.46 1.50 1.50 3.87 3.00 54 —33 
1941...... 0.84 0.84 1 1.09 45%4—34 


3 3.00 

12.00 146%—35% 
*Adjusted to 3-for-1 split-up effected in March, 1936. 7Old stock. gal stock. 

$Includes $3 on new stock and $1.50 on old stock. {To September 23, 194 


TelAutograph Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (TEL) 


25 
Data revised to September 23, 1942 20 
Incorporated: 1915, Virginia. Office: 16 West 15 PRICE RANGE 
61st Street, New York oy. = meet- 10 H_} 
ing: Third Tuesday in March. Number of 5 = 
stockholders (July 31, 1943) about 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 5 
Capital stock ($5 par)..... bseeed “296, 600 ol EARNED PER SHARE $1 
0 


1934 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 1941 


Business: Makes and leases instruments for electric trans- 
mission of handwritten messages. Banks formerly supplied 
about one-third of revenues, but now other customers in sub- 
stantial volume are hotels, railroads, automobile, armament, 
utility and steel plants, clubs and radio stations. Also sub- 
contracting on war orders for big electrical equipment manv- 
facturers. 

Management: Present president elected in August, 1938. 

Financial Position: Improving. Working capital August 31, 
1942, $79,030; cash, $67,564. Working capital ratio: 1.7-to-1, 
Book value of stock, excluding patents, contracts and good- 
will, $4.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid in every year since 1925. 

Outlook: Increasing use of company’s products in new in- 
dustries has reversed the long-term decline in income. Pos- 
sibilities after the war depend on restoration of “TelAuto- 
graph” service in peacetime industries, as well as on develop- 
ing new customers. 

Comment: Effects of heavier taxes lend uncertainties to 
the earnings prospects for the capital stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE ne OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Yea 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 
1934. $0.21 $0. $0.18 $0.21 $0. 4 $1.00 15 


19 0. 5%— 1% 
0 0.16 0.1 0 0. 0. 9%R— 6% 
0.14 0.15 0.15 0.15 0. 50 0.60 9%— 6% 
0.15 0.15 0.15 0.16 0.61 0.60 8%— 4 
0.15 0.14 0.13 0.09 0.51 0.50 5%— 4% 
0.07 0.08 0.10 0.12 0.37 0.30 6%— 3% 
0.13 0.12 0.09 0.10 0.44 0.20 554— 2% 
0.10 0.10 0.15 0.13 0.48 0.10 3%— 1h 
0.13 0.14 *0.09  tNone t2%— 


*Two months to August 31, 1942; compares with 5 cents a share in period of 1941. 
7To September 23, 1942. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company 


Farnings and Price Range (PEL) 
Data revised to September 23, 1942 


Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, as Interstate bo To Sept. 24 
Pipe Line Company; present title adopted 
1930. Office: 1221 Baltimore Avenue, Kan- 30 


15 
120 


onday in Mar umber 0 olders Dan 
(May 31, 1941): Common, oS 20 
Fonded $33-000,000 onde June 30 $10} 


*Preferred stock Class “‘B’’ 
$6 cum. ($100 par).......... 10,000 shs 1935 °36 °37 °38 ‘39 “40 ‘41 1942 


tPreferred stock 5.60% cum. 
tCommon stock (ne par)....... 807,367 shs 


*Non-callable; ranks equally with 5.60% preferred. All owned beneficially by 
Columbia Oil & Gasoline. 7Callable at $108. tOf which 43% is owned by Missouri- 
Kansas Pipe Line and 50.1% is owned beneficially by Columbia Oil & Gasoline. 


Business: Produces, purchases, transports and distributes 
natural gas, about 93% of sales being at wholesale. Produc- 
tion is obtained from Texas, Kansas and Oklahoma. Serves 
743,000 customers in the Middle West. About 40% of sales is 
made to Michigan Consolidated Gas. 

Management: Includes Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line directors. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 
1942, $4.5 million; cash items, $10 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.6-to-1. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments since 1937. 

Outlook: Favorable growth trend implies that earning power 
should be well maintained. Plan calling for acquisition of 
Columbia Oil’s interest by Mokan and Phillips Petroleum 
should be helpful due to latter’s large gas reserves. 

Comment: Position of the new 5.60% preferred stock (com- 
pany’s only listed equity issue) has been improved by ap- 
parent settlement of the struggle for control. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF 5.60% PREFERRED: 

Stock was issued in February, 1942, and thus has a limited history. Dividends 
initiated April 1, 1942. Based on present capitalization, earnings per share on the 
issue were $28.21 and $31.95 in the years ended June 30, 1941 and 1942, respectively. 
Price range since listing September 2, 1942 and to September 23, 1942: 104%—103%. 


Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company 


Data revised to September 23, 1942 souamnings and Price Range (UKE) 
Incorporated : 1899, Virginia. Office: 40 — 
Roanoke, Va. Anema L menting: Third Tues- 30 PRICE RANGE 
day in March. ber of stockholders 20 
(December 31, 1941): Preferred, 282; com- 10 
mon, 363. $3 
Capitalization: Funded debt. .....$1,075,000 0 
*Preferred stock 5% ec $3 
Common stock ($100 par)....... 100,000 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 


9 
1934 ‘35 ‘36 °37 “38 °39 ‘40 1941 


*Callable at $105 per share. 


Business: A lessor of bituminous properties in Virginia and 
Kentucky, where company owns some 130,000 acres of soft 
coal lands. Also owns iron ore properties not now operated. 
to and gas rights are leased to independents on a royalty 

asis. 

Management: Hindered by unsatisfactory conditions in the 
coal industry. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, $237,919; cash, $203,152. Working capital ratio: 
5.5-to-1. Book value of preferred stock, $749.13 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. No payments on preferred since 
1931; none on common since 1924. Preferred accumulations 
$55 a share as of July 1, 1942. 

Outlook: Change in company’s status in 1941 from a coal 
mine operator to a lessor should stabilize earning power 
to some extent, but prospects are not particularly favorable 
for duration of war. 

Comment: Both stocks involve extreme risks. (Common 
removed from regular listing on New York Stock Exchange.) 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1989 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share..D$4.14 D$4.61 D$4.57 D$8.71 D$5.41 D$0.11 $0.44 +$0.66 
High sage 33 41% 87 15% 15 15% 23% #19 
15 14 8 5% 4% 5 11 14 


*To September 23, 1942. +6 months to June 30. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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DEFAULTED RAILS 


Concluded from page 6 


interpretations ), depreciation charges 
would be reduced and EPT liabili- 
ties would be heavy. 

These considerations have an im- 
portant bearing on the prospective 
value of the new junior securities— 
income bonds, preferred and common 
stocks. If EPT exemptions were to 
be based upon par value of new bonds 
plus market values of the reorgan- 
ization stocks, excess profits taxes— 
in the average situation—would wipe 
out a large part or all of the earn- 
ings available for the new stocks and 
in some cases possibly impair the 
coverage for new income bonds. 


POTENTIAL VALUE 


The difference between the old and 
new capitalizations would amount to 
$7.5 million or more in Federal taxes 
for the Rock Island, on the basis of 
estimated 1942 operating earnings. 
Since this is equivalent to roughly 
$5 a share on the new common stock, 
the effect on the potential value of the 
equity is obvious. 

Herein lies the explanation for the 
rise in Rock Island debenture 4%s. 
These bonds (the convertible 4%s, 
1960) are currently quoted around 
4%, or three times the year’s low. 
Under the ICC reorganization plan, 
these debentures would be limited to 
an exchange for new common stock 
in the reorganization (a little over 
four shares for each $1,000 face 
value). The rise on a heavy volume 
of trading in these debentures—and 
others in a similar position includ- 
ing Missouri Pacific convertible 5s, 
Chicago & North Western converti- 
ble 434s, etc.—is based upon indica- 
tions that Congress will approve a 
imeasure permitting reorganized rail- 
roads to retain the capital base of the 
old companies. This provision is in- 
cluded in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee’s version of the 1942 Revenue 
Act. 

The recent speculative activity has 
carried most of these very low priced 
bonds to levels which discount the 
prospective improvement in the tax 
position of the reorganization com- 
mon stocks. Further gains would be 
based largely upon a gamble that re- 
organization plans may be amended 
to provide more liberal treatment of 
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BOOK BARGAINS 


After we have reduced our overstock of these titles, the Sale Prices 
are automatically withdrawn without notice. We, therefore, reserve the 
right to refund payment for any book if remittance reaches us after the 


surplus stock is exhausted. 


“EMBARRASSING DOLLARS," by A. R. Horr. 


"ARBITRAGE IN SECURITIES," by Weinstein. 


Price 


Price 


"HOW TO ANALYZE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES," by Clinton Colver. 
Was $2.75—Limited Sales Price............ 


"THE ART OF SPECULATION,” by Philip Garret. 


Sale 


Price 


"A. B. C. OF STOCK SPECULATION,” by S. A. Nelson. 


"A. B. C. OF WALL STREET,” by S. A. Nelson. 


Price 


"HOW TO READ A FINANCIAL STATEMENT," by H. Stockwell. 
$5.50—Limited Sale Price.................. 


“BUSINESS OF TRADING IN STOCKS," by John Durand. 


“BROKERS' LOANS," by Haney Logan Gavens. 


“BUSINESS FINANCE," by William Lough. 


Price 


Price 


“CYCLES OF SPECULATION," by Thomas Gibson. 


Published 1935. Was $2.50—Limited 


Published 1941. Was $6.00—Limited — 


“BENNER'S PROPHECIES," by Samuel Benner. 


1.50 


Published 1884. Was $5.00—Limited Sale + 


Published 1921. 
1.00 


Published 1930. Was $4.50—Limited 
1.50 


Was $3.75— 
1.25 


Published 1900. Was $2.50—Limited = 
1.00 


Published 1902-3. 


Published 1935. Was 

Published 1927. Was $2.50— 

Published 1932. Was $5.00—Limited 


Published 1919. Was $3.50—Limited — 


"COMMON SENSE OF MONEY AND INVESTMENTS," by Stanley Rukeyser. 
1924. Was $2.00—Limited Sale Price...... 


“COMMON STOCKS AND THE AVERAGE MAN," by George Frederick. 
Was $3.25—Limited Sale Price............. 


"COMMON STOCKS AS LONG TERM INVESTMENTS," by Edgar Smith. 
Was $1.00—Limited Sale Price............. 


“CORPORATION PROFITS," by Lawrence Sloan. 


Published 1929. 
1.25 


Published 1929. Was $2.50—Limited Sale 
1.25 


Published 1907. Was $3.00—Limited 


1.50 


New York City buyers add 1% for City Sales Tax 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West St., N. Y. C. 
WE SUPPLY ANY BOOK PUBLISHED—OLD OR NEW 


junior bonds. This possibility must 
be recognized, but the chances of 
liberalization of plans appear to be 
relatively limited, suggesting that the 
low ranking junior bonds carry risks 
which are too great to justify com- 
mitments at these levels. 

At the same time, the prospective 
clarification of the tax position of re- 
organized rails will favorably affect 
the position of defaulted bonds in a 
stronger statistical position. With 
the exception of the most strongly 
situated senior mortgages (which re- 
ceive mainly fixed income bonds in 
the allocations), the typical reorgan- 
ization plan provides that a substan- 
tial part of the securities to be ex- 
changed for the obligations of roads 
in trusteeship will consist of income 


(contingent interest) bonds and pre- 
ferred stock. This is true not only 
of junior mortgages, but also inter- 
mediate and divisional liens. 

Any provision which will eliminate 
or reduce the excess profits tax lia- 
bilities of successor companies will 
obviously enhance the potential value 
of these reorganization securities and 
consequently strengthen the position 
of the old bonds, which represent a 
call upon the new bonds and stocks 
to be issued when reorganization is 
consummated. 

Analyses containing estimates of reor- 
ganization values, covering several groups 
of defaulted railroad bonds in which there 
is widespread investment interest, will ap- 


pear next week and in coming issues of 
FINANCIAL Wor 
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Condensed Factographs of Active Over-the-Counter Insurance Stocks 


The tabulation includes the majority of the most active insurance stocks traded over-the- 
counter. Price ranges for 1941 are compiled by the National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 
for the National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., and may be regarded as “official.” 


— 000 omitted — 000,000 


Liqui- —— Per Share of Common —— 


Incorporated Executive Pfd. Common Total dating { 1941 

Insurance Companies Year—State Office Business or Affiliation (shs.) (Par) Assets Value Earnings Div. Earnings Div. Price Range 
Aetna Casualty & Surety....1888—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Controlled by Aetna Life Ins. None 300(10) $81.3 $116.39 $11.24 $5.00 $15.10 $4.50 132%—111% 
OE eae 50—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Life, group, accident & health None 1,500(10) 778.2 28.54 1.94 1.40 1.58 1.60 29%— 22% 
Agricultural Insurance ...... 63—N. Y. Watertown, N. Y. Fire, auto, tornado, mail, etc. None 120(25) 16.5 85.45 4.07 3.25 2.38 3.25 82%—7 
American Alliance Insurance.1897—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire Ins. and allied lines None 300(10) 8.3 21.98 1.40 1.20 1.03 1.20 24%— 19% 
Amer. Equitable Assurance..1918—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire, auto, tornado, earthquake None 200(5) 9.2 27.07 1.46 1.00 0.37 1.00 21%— 15% 
Amer. Fidelity & Casualty. .1926—Va. Richmond, Va. Auto, liability, prop. damage, etc. None 180(5) 3.8 13.26 1.24 0.70 1.30 0.60 12 — 9% 
Amer. Home Fire Assurance..1928—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Controlled by Globe & Rutgers None 100(10) 2.8 21.67 D1.68 None 2.45 None 6 — 4% 
American Insurance (Newark) .1846—N. J. Newark, N. J. Fire, allied lines, marine None 1,337(2.50) 34.0 15.15 0.94 0.60 0.57 0.60 14 —11y% 
American Re-Insurance ..... 1917—Pa. New York, N. Y. Managed by Ream, Wrightson None 200(10) 16.0 44.13 4.5 1.70 4.56 1.70 49%— 39 
American Reserve Insurance..1925—N. Y. New York, | A 4 Fire, marine, auto, =. ‘one 100(10) 4.9 27.13 D0.84 1.00 2.98 None 14%— 9% 
American Surety ..........- 1881—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fidelity and surety, etc. None 300(25) 35.8 60.11 6.74 2.50 8.46 2.50 56%— 44% 
Automobile Imsurance ...... 1907—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Controlled by Aetna “Lite Ins. one 500(10) 31.3 43. 3.58 1.40 4.33 1.40 39 — 324% 
Baltimore Amer. Insurance..1925—-N. Y. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 600 (2.50) 6.3 7.21 0.51 0.40 0.73 0.40 7%— 5 
Bankers’ & Shippers Ins..... 1918—N. Y. New York, N. Y. re, automobile, etc. None 40(25) 7.0 99.36 7.38 5.00 4.65 5.00 103 -— 83 
Boston Insurance ..........- 1873—Mass. Boston, Mass. Fire, marine, tornado, etc. None 30(100) 25.5 656.33 48.30 21.00 48.17 21.00 657 —570 
Carolina Insurance ......... 1887—N. C. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 50(10) 2.7 37.69 1.89 1.30 2.00 1.40 30%— 25% 
City of N. Y. Insurance..... 1905—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 150(10) 5.7 22.21 0.80 1.20 1.57 1.30 24%— 18% 
Connecticut General Life Ins.. ++ Sl neg Hartford, Conn. Life, accident, health, etc. None 300(10) 319.8 118.38 8.42 0.80 6.78 0.90 27%— 21% 
Continental Casualty ....... 897—Ind. Chicago, Il. Accident, health, auto, etc. None 400(5) 45.1 36.9 5.87 1.50 3.85 1.50 34%— 26 
Eagle Fire Insurance (N.Y.) . 1806—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Controlled by Norwich Union None 100(10) 2.5 19.41 0.61 0.75 0.41 0.75 1— % 
Employers Reinsurance ...... 1914—Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Accident, health, auto, etc. None 200(10) 20.9 45.57 7.75 1.60 7.77 1.60 45%— 40% 
Excess Insurance of America. 1926—N. J. New York, N. Y. Accident, health, auto, etc. None 151(5) 3.8 11.7 1.10 one 1.02 0.10 9%— 6 
Fidelity & Deposit of Md....1890—Md. Baltimore, Md. Fidelity and surety bonds, etc. None 120(20) 28.2 143.24 17.84 6.00 18.71 6.00 135 —113\% 
Firemen’s Fund Insurance. ..1863—Cal. San Francisco, Cal. All forms except life one 300 (25) 48.1 116.02 11.55 4.00 11.21 4.00 117%— 96% 
Franklin Fire Insurance..... 1829—Pa. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 600(5) 21.1 22.14 1.61 1.40 1.87 1.40 32%— 24% 
General Reinsurance .......1921—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Casualty and surety reinsurance None 200(5) 18.1 48.86 5.35 2.00 6.98 2.00 5 — 36 
Georgia Home Insurance.....1859—Ga, New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. one 50(10) 3.0 37.00 1.29 1.30 1.55 1.30 26%— 22 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine....1929—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 100(10) 3.9 24.48 1.80 1.40 1.41 1.40 26%— 21 
Glens Falls Insurance....... 1849—N. Y. Glens Falls, N. Y. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None 500(5) 21.5 37.84 4.05 1.60 4.71 1.60 45%— 38% 
Globe & Republic Insurance. .1862—Pa. New York, N. Y. Managed by Corroon & Reynolds None 200(5) 5.6 16.90 0.74 0.50 0.49 0.50 11 — 7% 
Globe & Rutgers Fire...... 1899—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Tri- Dentinastal 54.4(15) 80(15) 13.0 17.10 None Nil None Nil 12%— 6% 
Great Amer. Indemnity...... 1926—N. Y. New York, N. Y Auto, aircraft, liability None 1,000(10) 20.4 9.08 1.13 0.20 1.33 0.20 10%— 9% 
Great Amer. Insurance...... 1872—-N. Y. New York, N. Y. All forms except life None 1,630(5) 50.0 28.78 2.34 1.20 2.27 1.20 29%— 23% 
Halifax Insurance ......... 1819—N. S. Halifax, N. 8. Fire, auto, accident, etc. None 200(10) 6.1 ones Nil 1.00 Nil 1.00 + 9 
Hanover Fire Insurance...... 1852—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Controls Fulton Fire Ins. Co. None 400(10) 17.7 26.30 1.78 1.20 1.64 1.20 29%— 21% 
Hartford Steam Boil. Inspec..1866—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Steam boiler and machinery None 300(10) 22.1 48.17 3.23 2.00 3.46 1.80 57%— 40 
Home Fire Security......... 1928—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 493 (10) 22.5 oa be None «-- None 2— % 
Homestead Fire wk a ...1922—Md. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 100(10) 3.4 20.87 1.53 1.00 1.42 1.00 19%— 14% 
Jersey Insurance (N.Y.). -1938—N. New York, N. Y. ~~ Fire, marine, auto, etc None 50(20) 4.5 54.98 3.15 2.00 2.98 2.00 42%— 34 
Knickerbocker Insurance ....1913—N. Y. New York, N. Y Managed by Corroon & Reynolds None 200(5) 2.1 14.72 0.66 -50 0.48 0.50 10 — 6% 
Lincoln Fire Insurance, N.Y..1923—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire reinsurance 1,000(1) 40(5) 0.3 6.27 s None --- None 3%— kk 
Maryland Casualty (Balt.)...1829—Md. Baltimore, Md. Accident, health, liability, ete. 174(10) 800(1) 43.2 Nil None None None None 3%— 15% 
Massachusetts Bond & Ins...1907—Mass. Boston, Mass. Accident, health, liability, etc. None 160(12.50) 23.7 65.23 8.90 3.50 9.25 3.50 67 — 54% 
Merchants Fire Aussrance....1910—-N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire, inland navigation, etc. 10(100) 300(5) 17.6 43.51 3.87 2.00 4.32 2.00 52%— 42% 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire, N.Y.1849—N. J. New York, N. Y. Managed by Corroon & Reynolds None 250 (4) 3.7 9.77 0.46 0.40 0.39 0.40 ™%— 5% 
National Casualty Company..1904—Mich. Detroit, Mich. All casualty None 100(10) 6.1 32.97 4.09 1.00 3.99 1.00 3%e— 24 
National Fire Insurance. . 69—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None 500(10) 53.2 77.42 3.56 2.00 2.58 
National Liberty Ins. of ‘An.. *1859—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 2,000(2) 19.3 7.08 0.45 0.40 0.61 
National Union Fire Ins..... 1901—Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None 55 (20) 19.9 202.35 15.72 5.00 19.96 5.00 16414138 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co.1898—N. Y. Baltimore, Md. Accident, health, etc. None 500(2) 30.7 29.2 3.89 0.77% 3.65 87% 20 — 16% 
New Brunswick Fire Ins..... 1826—N. J. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 100(10) 5.0 32.87 2.25 1.80 1.71 1.80 36 — 30% 
New Hampshire Fire Ins.....1869—-N. H. Manchester, N. H. Fire, marine, auto, etc. one 300(10) 17.9 48.01 2.67 1.80 1.36 1.80 48 — 42 
New York Fire Insurance....1832—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Managed byCorroon & Reynolds None 200(5 5.7 19.49 1.18 0.80 0.95 0.80 16%— 12% 
North River Insurance......1822—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Controlled by Crum & Foster None 200(2.50) 24.3 21.59 1.44 1.00 1.42 1.00. 26%— 21% 
Northeastern Insurance ...... 1915—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Fire, marine, auto, etc. one 300(5) 7.1 12.59 1.44 None 1.54 None 5%— 3% 
Northern Insurance ......... 1897—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire and auto (ex. liability) None 80(12.50) 12.0 99.29 7.02 5.00 6.04 5.00 101%— 92 
Northwestern National Ins...1869—Wis. Milwaukee, Wis. Fire, marine, auto, 4 one 80(25) 16.9 157.91 9.53 5.50 11.20 5.00 138 —it 
Ohio Casualty Insurance..... 1919—Ohio Hamilton, Ohio Fire, theft, auto, etc. None 120(5) 10.6 21.54 7.65 1.15 3.80 ee rr 
Pacific Fire Insurance....... 1851—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire and allied ins. None 40(25) 8.5 127.54 9.97 6.00 8.67 6.00 122%—113% 
Pacific Indemnity .......... 1926—Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. Liability, compensation, auto, etc. None 150(10) 14.6 46.40 7.43 2.25 7.33 2.25 438%— 37 
Phoenix Insurance ......... 1854—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Fire insurance only one 600(10) 65.7 98.04 3.98 3.00 4.23 3.00 93 — 80 
Preferred Accident Insurance. 1893—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Accident, health, auto, ete. None 100(10) 10.3 24.54 2.16 1.00 1.48 1.00 16%— 12 
Providence-Washington Ins...1799—R. I. Providence, R. I. Fire, marine and allied None seer 16.7 38.67 3.12 1.40 2.96 1.40 37%— 30% 
Reinsurance Corp. (N.Y.)...1936—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Reinsurance only None 765(2) 6.8 6. 0.45 0.30 6.05 0.30 ™— 5% 
Reliance Ins. of Phila...... 1841—Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. Affil’ted with Fire Assn. of Phila. None 100(10) 4.3 30.61 1.80 0.80 0.97 0.80 oe cmmecees 
Republic Insurance (Texas) ..1919—Tex. Dallas, Tex. Fire, tornado, riot, auto, etc. None 200(10) 9.2 32.69 2.05 *3.70 2.48 1.20 27%— 26 
Revere (Paul) Fire Ins...... 1892—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Affiliated with Home Ins. Co. None 100(10) 4.1 26. 1.64 1.40 1.66 1.40 27 — 22 
Rhode Island Insurance Co...1905—N. Y. Providence, R. I Fire insurance only None 400 (2.50) 5.8 8.7 DO0.56 None D0.26 None 3%— 2 
St. Paul Fire & Marine..... :1865—Minn. St. Paul, Minn. Fire, windstorm, auto, etc. None 160(62.50) 50.8 234.80 16.12 8. 13.39 10.00 267 —235 
Seaboard Fire & Marine..... 1929—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire and marine None 100(10) 3.2 21.3 0.31 None 0.50 None 87 5% 
Seaboard Surety ......... ---1927—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Casualty, surety, fidelity None 100(10) 6.2 45.85 5.81 1.50 7.63 1.70 a 33 
Security (New Haven).......1841—Conn. New Haven, Conn. Fire, auto, marine, etc. None 200(10) 13.2 43.71 2.47 1.40 3.82 1.40 40%— 31% 
Springfield Fire & Marine...1849—Mass. Springfield, Mass. 8 fire insurance None 200 (25) 36.7 125.59 7.84 4.75 8.94 4.75 131 —113% 
Standard Accident Ins.......1884—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Casualty, surety, fidelity, etc. None rtf 10) 29.6 70.95 6.72 2.50 10.04 2.56 53 — 44% 
Stuyvesant Insurance .. - 1850—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire and motor vehicle one 100(5) 1.5 12.00 0.29 Ni 0.34 None 4%— 2 
Sun Life Assurance.........1865—Canada Montreal, Que. Life (incl. group) ; annuities None 20(100) $992.7 $201.24 $22.04 $15.00 $16.89 415.00 215 —175 
Travelers Insurance .........1863—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Life, annuities, group, etc. None soa suee) 1,156 810.89 ade 16.00 «+. 16.00 421 —345 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty... 1896—Md. Baltimore, Md. Casualty, bonding, etc. one 100( 68.7 28.22 5.30 1.00 6.53 1.00 6 —2 
U. S. Fire (N.Y.)........1824—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire, auto, marine, etc. None 500td> 37.0 51.02 8.85 2.00 3.74 2.00 53%— 44 
U. 8S. Guarantee (N. Y. ): --1890—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Casualty, bonding, etc. None 200(10 ) f 61.50 7.58 2.10 10.27 2.35 3 — 70 
Westchester Fire Ins........1837—-N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire, marine, auto, etc. None 400(2.50) 20.1 30.82 3.18 1.60 2.14 1.60 38%— 30 


*Including $2.50 per share to trustees for organizing Allied Finance Company. tCanadian currency. D—Deficit. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 


WHAT A STRANGE 
CONTRAST 


Re Great Britain and ourselves 

there should exist a marked de- 
gree of similarity, since both nations 
are allied in a war which presumably 
should tax their resources. Yet instead 
of the similarities which: should exist, 
we find inconsistencies. 

Economically, Great Britain should 
be in a much worse position than 
America for she has been longer in 
the war, and has spent considerable 
more of her resources, but when we 
seek any signs of this we do not find 
them. 

If we review the condition of the 
British stock market, in comparison 
with our own, the dissimilarity as- 
sumes almost a grotesque character. 

She has entered the fourth year of 
the war, and during this period has 
met with many severe shocks and de- 
feats, and yet her market has ex- 
ceeded the levels which prevailed 
when she entered the conflict. 

Our markets, on the other hand, 
are much lower than at the start of 
the war though we have been in it 
less than ten months and our re- 
sources are still almost intact. 

A screw is loose somewhere in our 
economic set-up, otherwise such 
startling contrasts would not exist. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 


Concluded from page 13 


Outstanding capital stock consists of 
4,449,052 no par shares. 

Phillips’ dividend policy is a liberal 
one, so far as consistent with sound 
business policies. For five years the 
quarterly distribution has been on an 
annual $2 basis, with an extra divi- 
dent of 25 cents in the final quarter 
of last year. No intimation has been 
given regarding a similar extra in 
the final quarter of this year ; the de- 
cision probably will wait upon the 
clearing of the tax situation. In the 
first six months of this year some 
$3.2 million was set aside for Federal 
taxes, against $2.2 million in the 
same period last year. The allow- 
ance was computed at rates much 
higher than those for 1941 and is ex- 
pected to prove ample—but as to 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Rate riod able Record 


Com Rate riod able Record Company 
Aero Supply M 150 .. Oct. 3 Sep. 25 we 50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 24 
Alabama $1.25 Q Nov. 2 Oct. 16 Ohio Leather -. Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
Allis-Chalmerg ...........-..- 25c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 14 Pacific Gas & Electric.. 5 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Am. Coal (Allegheny)......... 50e .. Oct. 15 Sep. 25 Patino Mines & «« GO 18 Ot. 1 
Am. Light & Traction........ 30c .. Nov. 2 Oct. 15 BECTE Sdidabudacseccicoes l0ec Q Oct. 26 Oct. 1 
37%e Q Nov. 2 Oct. 15 Do pf. -- Nov. 2 Oct. 1 
American Maize Products...... 25c .. Oct. 15 Sep. 28 Phila. Elec. Co. Q@ Nov. 2 Oct. 9 
Amer. Manufacturing ......... -- Oct. 1 Sep. 18 Pitts. Screw & Bolt Oc .. Oct. 21 Oct. 
Amer. Safety Razor...... ae .. Nov. 16 Oct. 23 Pyle National -- Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
re eS Pee 5e .. Oct. 20 Sep. 30 Quebec Power Q Nov. 25 Oct. 26 
Amer. Smelting & Re 50c .. Nov. 30 Nov. Reading Co. Q Nov. 2 Oct. 15 
Anchor Hocking Glass $5 pf..$1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 28 . £2 aa 10c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
Apex Electrical Mfg 25¢ .. Oct. 1 Sep. 24 eovintors Water & Power..22c Q Nov. 25 Oct. 26 
Amer. Screw -. Oct. 1 Sep. 18 TMI a Pawiinsssc4seece 35e .. Oct. 16 Oct. 6 
Arundel Corp. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 ~ Cail. “Gas 6% pf. A....37%c Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Bickford’s, Inc. 25c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 24 387%e Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Birdsboro Steel Fdry.......... 25e .. Oct. Sep. oun Ry. 5% rieceuews $1.25 .. Nov. 2 Oct. 15 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass...... 50c .. Dec. 18 Dec. 3 Standard Screw Co............ 30c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 19 
Bon Ami SR Aeeee $1 Q@ Oct. 31 Oct. 15 Stearns (Fred) & Co. ....... 25e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 26 
Do 6 a ee 62%e Q Oct. 31 Oct. 15 Taggart Corp. $2.50 pf..... be Q Oct. 10 Sep. 19 
Calif. elec, Power 6% a coves 75e Q Nov. 2 Oct. 15 Taunton Gas Light........... 1 @ Oct. 10 Sep. 15 
Calif. Oregon Pr. 7% pf..... $1.75 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 Taylor-Wharton Iron ......... 50c .. Oct. 8 Sep. 28 
6 $1.50 Oct. 15 Sep. 30 *....50e .. Oct. 8 Sep. 28 
Do 6% pf. (1927 series)..$1.50 Q 15 Sep. 30 as a Edison 7% pf....... 58%e M Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
Cannon Shoe 1 Sop M Oct. 1 p. 22 
Central Hudson G. & El...... 41%c M Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
Commonwealth Edison ........35¢ .. Nov. 2 Oct. United’ Brit, ‘& Tool A....... 15e Q Nov. 2 20 
Cons. pf....-.. $1.62% Q Nov. 2 Oct. 15 10¢c Q Nov. 2 Oct. 20 
Do Dh. rcccccecceeseee $1.75 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 16 Union Elec. (Missouri) $5 pf. $1, 25 Q -Nov. 16 Oct. 31 
Cons, Coppermines ..........- l5e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 26 $1.12% Q Nov. 16 Oct. 31 
Cont. Roll & Steel Fadry.. -50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 22 United Milk Products......... 50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
Comminghen Drug Stores......25¢ Q Oct. 20 Oct United Paperboard .......... 25e .. Oct. 15 Oct. 5 
.. Get. 19 Oct. 3 U. S. Hoffman Machy. 
Detroit 25c .. Oct. 26 Oct. 10 5 68%c Q@ Nov. 2 Oct. 19 
Detroit Steel Products 25e .. Oct. 10 Sep. 30 30e .. Oct. 20 Oct. 10 
Dominion Stores, Ltd Q Nov. 20 Nov U. 8. Smelting & Ref......... $1 .. Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Duval Texas Sulphur.. Sep. 30 Sep. 21 4, Ee eee 87%e Q Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Elder Mfg. Co......... Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 Wayne Pons SPER ao 50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 26 
Electrical Products . Q@ Oct. 10 Oct. 1 Worcester Salt Co. .......... 50c Q Sep. 30 Sep. 19 
Emeroon — Mfg.. Seaesieec ws 10c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 25 Youngstown Steel Car ........ lie Q Sep. 30 Sep. 22 
.. Oct. 13 Sep. 30 
“Marshali) 20c .. Oct. 31 Oct. 15 Extra 
Froedtert Grain & Malting....20e Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 Amer. Brake Shoe & Fdry..... 10c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 18 
Gair (Robt.) 6% pf........... 0c Q Sep. 30 Sep. 25 Froedtert Grain & Malt...... 20c .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Florida Pr. $7 $1.75 Q 1 Sep. 21 5e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 19 
Garlock Packing .......-. .. Sep. 30 | Mead 50e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
General Finance Corp.....:.... 5e Q Oct. 15 Oct. 1 ee. eee $1.50 .. Sep. 30 Sep. 10 
— Foods Corp. "ea. 50 Initial 
$1.12% Q Nov. 2 Oct. 9 nitia 
: ep. 
Oct. 31 Oct. 15 Accumulated 
50c Sep. 30 Sep. 17 Asso. Dry Goods 7 % $7 Nov. 25 Nov. 
Harvard Brewing Co........... 1l5ec .. Sep. 30 Sep. 25 Atlantic Co. 6% _* paKicKe 75¢ Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Hershey Chocolate Q Nov. 16 Oct. 24 Concord Gas 7% pf.......... 50e Nov. 16 Oct. 31 
Q Nov. 16 Oct. 24 Crown Cork Int'l $1.......... 10e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
Hollinger yh Gold -. Oct. 7 Sep. 23 Corroon & Reynold $6 pf...$1.50 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
Household Finance 1 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 Derby Oil & Ref. $4 pf....... $2 Dee. 15 Nov. 16 
Oct. 15 Nov. 30 Goulds Pumps, 7% pf. ...... $3 .. Oct. 2 Sep. 21 
Hussman-Ligonier Q Nov. 2 Oct. 21 Greif Bros. Coop’age > 20 A.80c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 26 
Indiana Pipe Line Co. -- Nov. 14 23 Intl. Power 7% Ist pf........ $2 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Inter-Mountain Tel. 3 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 Towa Elec. 7% pf. A...... 43%c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace...15c .. Nov. 1 Sep. 19 405%c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Kirkland Lake Gold........... 2c S Nov. 4 Oct Miss. Pow. & Lt. $6 pf..... $1.50 .. Nov. 2 Oct. 15 
Q Oct. 8 Sep. 25 National Casket $7 pf......... 1 .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
MacAndrews & Forbes.... .. Oct. 15 Sep. 30 No. Amer. Invst. 6% pf..... 60c .. Oct. 20 Sep. 30 
Do 6 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 30 Do pl. 508 .. Cet. 230 Sep. 30 
Marsh (M.) & Sons, Inc...... Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 Puget oe P. & L. > pf.$1.25 9°. Oct. 15 Sep. 28 
pg RRS ere SSe .. Nov. 23 Oct. 15 Reed (C. A.) Co. $2 A...... 50c .. Nov. 2 Oct. 21 
Midwest Piping & Supply..... 30e Q Oct. 15 Oct. 8 Southwest Natural | 
Monroe Loan Society A......... 5e Q Oct. 15 aa eer $1.50 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
Montreal Lt. Ht. & Pr........ 7c Q Oct. 31 Sep. 30 St. , Lawrence Corp. 4% Cl. ‘‘A”’ 
Morris (Philip) & Co., Ltd....75¢ Q Oct. 15 Sep. 28 eT Te Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Do 4 | eee $106% Q Nov. 2 15 st Lawrence Paper Mills 
Do 4 Bosc Q Nov. 2 Oct. 15 75e .. Oct. 15 Sep. 30 
Natl. Bond & Share.......... 5c .. Oct. 15 Sep. 30 St. Reis Paper 7% pf..... $1.75 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
Norfolk & West. yt adj. pf...$1 Q Nov. 19 Oct. 31 Universal Pietures 8% Ist pf...$2 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 25 
No. Amer. Rayon A........... 50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 24 U. S. Leather 7% pr. pf...... $8 Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
EARNED PER SHARE 1942 1941 EARNED PER SHARE 1942 194! 
ON COMMON STOCK 8 Months to August 31 ON COMMON STOCK 12 oe @ ae = 
Te (BR. G.) 3.13 4.13 Universal Leaf Tobacco........... 
12 Months to July 31 6 Months to po. 30 
2.50 2.12 Arnold Constable 0.01 0.0 
United Electric Coal............ 1.40 0.70 Associated Dry Goods............- DO0.004 D0.13 
9 Months to July 31 0.20 0.17 
6 Months to July 31 General Outdoor Advertising...... D0.17 0.24 
Krueger Brewing ..............+. 3 Months to June 30 
12 Months to June 30 er eer ere 1.52 2.54 
Aluminum Industries ............. 
Chickasha Cotton Oil............. 1.97 1.50 —- 
1.94 1.04 D—Deficit. 


that, Congress will have the final 
word, 

Heavier depletion and depreciation 
deductions this year, and the Federal 
tax item, account for the drop in 
earnings from $1.85 a share in the 
1941 first half to $1.51 for the first 
half of 1942. While it is early to 
hazard any forecast of net for the last 
half of the year, third quarter is un- 
derstood to be running only slightly 


below the 1941 third quarter (when 
97 cents per share was earned), and 
net for the full year should fall little, 
if any, short of $3.00, which would 
contrast with $3.92 for all of 1941. 
Around current quotations of 40, 
Phillips Petroleum appears reason- 
ably priced, and the shares may well 
be considered by investors seeking 
a comparatively satisfactory inflation 
hedge. 
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Week Ended 


Weekly Trade Indicators ‘Sept.i2. Sept.20 Weekly Price Indicators Sept.15 Sept. 23 
Miscellaneous 1941 Metals (Ferrous & N 1942 1941 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.) .. 3,757 x3, ert 3,273 Aluminum, per Ib...........+-+- *$01 $0.15 $0.17 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. $6.2 96. Copper, electrolytic, per lb.. $0.12 0.12 0.12 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 903,099 814, 385 907,969 Iron, No. 2, foundry, per ton. 25.89 25.89 25.84 — 
#Wholesale Commodity Price Lead, per *0.0650 0.0650 0.0585 
04.2 104.2 95.1 Steel Billets, per ton.......... 34.00 34.00 34.00 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.).... 3,936 3,903 4,074 Steel Scrap, heavy melt’g, per ton *20.00 20.00 20.00 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 80,973 81,758 79,195 Tin, Straits, Settlements, per lb. *0.52 52 0.52 
{Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 123,777 122, 200 154,514 Zine, New York, per lb......... *0.0864 0.0864 0.0764 
Sept. 12 Sept. 5 Sept. 13 Products: ib 0.48 0.43% 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $2885 $2489 $2851 superior Wahi, per Tb... 2008, 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per Ib....... *0.09 % 0.09 0.09 8% 
7*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 2,080 x1,870 1,914 Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. 1.01% 1.01% 0.90 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 179.6 179.3 160.1 Eggs, graded first, per dozen. 0.37% 0.37 0.2914 
Sept. 12 Sept. 5 Sept. 13 Flour, std. Spring pats., bbl...  6.75@7.00 6.70 7.25 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (cars): Lard, Middle West, per Ib...... *0.1302% 0.1302% 0.1120 
153,49 166,100 171,792 Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 0.60 56 0.60% 0.59 
OE eS eee ree rere 13,429 14,275 12,946 Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 0.88% 0.88 0.87 % 
kos es! 46,291 52,442 46,812 Sugar, granulated, per Ib...... *0.0560 0.0560 0.0525 
Grains & Grain Products.... 45,396 44,084 45,046 *0.0374 0.0374 0.0360 
cee 15,336 16,143 14,452 Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel... *1.50% 1.51 1.25 
Merchandise 79,278 88,997 158,912 Textiles: 
82,676 85,862 74,448 Cotton, middling, per Ib....... *0.1949 0.1981 0.1739 
378,989 420,057 390,248 Printcloths, per yard.......... *0.08971 0.08971 0.08037 
Miscellaneous Commodities: 
Federal Reserve Reports Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. *1.11 1.11 1.11 
Sept. 16 Sept. 17 Gasoline, ‘tank wagon, dealer, gal. 0.1060 0.1060 0.0940 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000, ey te tted) * Hides, No. 1 packer, per Ib.... *0.15% 0.15% 0.15 
$10,31 $10,327 $10,917 4 
Total Commercial Loans....... 6,31 "252 6,362 *Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 442 472 469 Fisher’s Wholesale Commodity Price Indexes: 
Other Loans for Securities.... 374 379 437 (1926 = 100) Sept. 18 Sept. 11 Sept. 19 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held.... 20,588 20,525 14,408 All commodities (131 items). 107. 107. 98.5 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,457 3,470 ek | Building Materials ............ 115.0 114.9 101.1 
Total Net Demand Deposits... ,085 27,650 24,375 Chemicals ............sseeeess 105.7 105.7 96.8 
Total Time Deposits........... 5,143 5,149 5,430 Teather... 154.1 154.1 146.9 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 329 361 336 104.6 104.5 88.0 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.. 3,857 3,703 2,316 Puel and Téghting.........00.0< 84.6 84.7 81.3 
Total Money in Circulation.. 13,440 13,389 10,046 112.7 112.8 112.2 
*Daily average. {000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Semi-manufactured Goods 101.7 101.6 97.9 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. ard le 110.1 110.1 99.9 
Monthly INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly 
Adjusted 1 variation - 1935-39 = 100 3° 
U. S. Govt. Debt.....*$81,673  *$51,074 | | | | New Construction 
fValue of Securities: 190|— ° (37 Eastern States) : 
*Brokers’ Loans, N.¥.8.E. 1g0|— Federal Reserve Board Index; *26.6 
tShort Interest, N.Y.S.E.: 170;-— computations by | (met tons) ....... “7:3 *6.9 
Total (shs.) ........ World. Average Weekly (tons)  *1.6 *1.7 
tAcceptances Outstanding *$139 *$197 160 Rayon Shipments: 
tCommercial Paper Filament Yarn (ibs.) *38.4 *37.3 
Outstanding ......... *$297 *$353 fso Newsprint, North America (tons) : 
jAdvertising Lineage: 350,119 405,329 
Monthly Magazines... 554,350 614,412 Stocks on Hand..... 172,271 168,673 
Women’s Magagines.. 636,686 655,645 140 Bonds Called Before 
Canadian Magazines.. 179,641 208,300 Maturity (total) *$97.2 *$74.6 
Farm Magazines..... 306,922 275,373 *2.5 *6.5 
130 State and Municipal *10.8 *14,9 
—AUGUST- sees: *8.9 #0.1 
tAdvertising Lineage: 120 Public Utility ...... *43.3 *43.7 
National Weeklies ... 859,949 736,519 wig *29.0 *8.3 
Farm Weeklies ..... 244,511 261,931 Life angetanes Sales 
Tobacco Production: 110 *$520.4 *$645.0 
Cigarette (units) .... *20,941 “17,777 poe nd Insurance .. *324.9 *442.0 
Large Cigars (units) *498.9 *491.1 100 Industrial Insurance... *112.2 *131.3 
Tobacco (Ibs.) ...... *22.6 *24.5 Group Insurance .... *83.3 *71.7 
*2.7 *2.9 90 tFood in Storage: 
Alcoholic Beverages: Butter (ibs.) ....... *148.7 *178.5 
Distilled Spirits (tax Cheese (Ibs.) ...... *295.7 *168.4 
*16.6 *14.1 80 Eggs (cases) ....... *15.5 *11.8 
Neutral Grain Spirits Lard and Fats (Ibs.). *99.2 *102.3 
(proof gals.) ..... *6.8 *5.2 10 é. Meat, All Kinds (lbs.) *629.3 *761.3 
Beer & Ale (bbls.).. *6.8 *6.2 Poultry (Ibs.) ...... *79.2 *81.2 
Oleomargerine (lIbs.)... *20.9 *23.2 Vegetables (lbs.).... *83.9 *78.1 
Playing Cards (packs). *2.9 *7.6 60th Fruits (Ibs.) ....... *185.1 *200.3 
Internal Revenue Collections : tRail Equipment Orders: 
Individual Income *$40.5 *$15.7 t's 881 60 
Excess Profits Tax.. *52.3 *4. 50 Freight Cars ....... 36,453 89,416 
Corporation Income 40 JULY. 
Estate Taxes ....... *29.1 *22.0 193233 '34 '35 ‘36 '37 '39 ‘40 ‘41, AS ON ODO {Truck Loadings : 
Cotton Activity: JULY 1942 Freight (tons) ..... 1,560,005 1,392,602 
Lint Consumed (bales) 945,000 874,000 Index Number ...... 178. ar er 


* Million. 
in 40 states). 


+Publisher’s Information Bureau. 


tAt first of the month. {American Trucking Association. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds — Closing Prices 


——CLOSING — AVERAGES—— 


30 15 
1942 Industrials RRs Utilities 
Sept. 
| OF 106.66 26.79 11.73 
| 107.47 26.83 11.75 
| 107.22 26.81 11.77 
Biss 107.27 26.75 11.70 
107.59 


Stocks 


35.83 
36.03 
35.97 
35.95 
36.12 
36.31 


Vol. of Sales —————-CHA RACTER OF TRADING————— 


N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No. of Total Un- New New 
Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows 
407,650 630 248 169 213 25 4 
417,470 658 304 135 219 17 3 
178,480 463 169 127 167 10 1 
320,290 614 224 180 210 24 7 
521,930 701 331 188 182 33 6 
700, 900 5 


Average Value of 

40 Bond Sales 
Bonds N.Y.S.E. 
90.24 $16,989,700 
90.23 12,903,200 
90.27 4,649,300 
90.25 10,466,000 
90.27 15,730,100 

16,927,800 
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Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


his is Part 9 of a series which will cover all of the active 


common stocks on the New York Curb Exchange. 


Un- 


‘ess otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures have 
»een adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have been 
ffected. Figures for 1942; Earnings, latest reported; 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


Dividends, paid to date of issue (*) including extras; 


Prices, “High and Low” range for full year. Earnings 
and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 1932- 
1941, or for whatever period ended 1942 for which the 
figures are available at the time of going to press. 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 “— 
air. ild Aviation RATE 2 6% 9% 9% 10% 8% 10% 16 12% 12% 
Earnings...... D$0.25 D$0.23 D$0.30 D$0.45 $0.23 $0.41 $0.96 $1.25 $1.92 $1.78 
Dividend...... None None None None 0.15 None 0.30 0.40 0.50 1.25 
Fair: ild Eng. & Airplane. High.......... Formed November, 1936—Not available -———————-— 
Earnings...... 78 D$0.43 $0.18 $0.06 $0.52 
Dividend...... None None None None None 
Falst\ff Brewing 8 7 5% 10% 11% 10 8% 10% 834 
2% 45% 5 6% 6} 6 
Earnings...... ~ os 90.35 $0.76 $1.41 $1.27 $1.21 $1.34 $1.06 $1.73 
Dividend...... 0.25 None None None 1.25 0.70 0.90 0.69 1.00 
Fansteel Metallurgical ....High.......... 2 4% 4% 18% 17 17% 6% 14% 15% 10% 
Sea U% 1% 1% 1% 11% 4% 4 47 5 
Earnings...... D$0.35 $0.15 $0.63 $0.42 D$0.13 $1.02 $0.86 $1.58 
Dividend...... None None None None None None None None None 0.25 
——— Not Available eee 
eee 2 2 cere eee 
pate 4% 5 3 
$1.18 $1.52 $1.43 $0.06 $0.97 $1.15 $1.66 
None None None None None 1.20 None 0.65 1.00 0.80 
Ford Motor of Canada “A” High.......... 15 19% 28% 32% 28% 29% 24 23 17% 13 
ae 5 4% 15 23% 19 14 1454 14% 8% 9% 
Earnings...... ere! ey $1.13 $1.17 $2.02 $2.27 $1.96 $1.82 $1.55 $1.98 
Dividend...... None 1.00 1.25 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Ford Motor Ltd....... re 6% 6% 10% 9% 9% 8% 5% 4% 3% 2 
2% 5 342 1 1 
Earnings D8.50% 8.56% 5.379% 6.64% 5.53% 4.17% 1.88% 6.95% 2.09% 
Dividend None None 5% 5% 6% 6% 5% 6% 6% 
Fox (Peter) Brewing 9% 7% 8 11% 11% 11% 15 25% 26 
= 4% 3% 3% 5 7% 10 124% 19 
Earnings...... Not £$0.20 $0.68 $1.33 £$1.36 £$1.63 $2.03 £$2.44  f$2.61 
Dividend...... — Available — None 0.25 0.85 1.10 2.00 1.50 2.50 1.75 
Franklin County Distilling. High.......... Not Available 6% 5% 1% 15/16 1% 
Earnings...... $0.39 $0.73 $0.12 D$0.02 D$0.24 D$0.42 
Dividend...... Peni 0.05 0.075 0.15 None None None nee 
Froedtert Grain & Malting High.......... Not Available ———— 14% 9% 10% 11% 11y% 
arnings...... $0.008 g$0.96 g$1.35 g$1.09 g$1.6 g$2.14 2$1.6 g$l. g$l. 
Dividend...... ° 0.13 , 0.50 0.10 None 0.20 1.35 0.35 6.60 1.00 1.0 
Faller ————-Admitted to Trading March 7, 1938 19% 26 44 15 
Earnings...... $0.20 $0.12 $2.69 $4.83 
Dividend...... None None None 1.25 2.00 
Gatineau Power ...... Not Available - 16 16% 9y% 
karnings ore $1.12 $1.00 $0.96 $0.89 $0.24 $0.63 $0.82 $1.04 $0.82 $0.75 
Dividend...... None None None None None None 0.40 0.85 0.80 0.70 
Gellman Mfg. ......... | Sa Not Available ——- 3% 2% 2% 1% 1% 
Earnings...... ...- D$0.06 D$0.19 $0.20 $0.09 $0.07 
Dividend...... eRe 0.15 0.20 None 0.10 0.05 0.05 
General Alloys ....... 3 3% 2% 4h 6% 2% 2% 1% 1% 
1 % 2 1} 1% A, % 
Earnings sewlates D$0.83 D$0.13 $0.01 $0.02 $0.08 $0.26 D$0.54 D$0.02 $0.07 $0.06 
Dividend...... None None None None None None None None None None 
General Fireproofing ae 714 10 8% 12 21% 25% 15% 14% 17% 16% 
2% 2% 3% 4% 12% 10% 9 11 9 10% 
Earnings...... D$1.65 D$0.14 $0.37 $1.09 $1.62 $3.45 $0.89 $2.25 $3.26 $3.73 
Dividend...... 0.25 None None 0.10 0.40 1.60 0.70 1.20 1.60 2.00 
General Rayon “A” a Seger 10 3% 1% 2% 3% 1% 1% 1 1% 
A & B Stock........ 1 % 1 1 % 
Earnings...... D$2.49 D$1.93 D$1.23 D$1.08 $1.54 D$0.77 Not Available 
Dividend...... None None None None None None None None None None 
Gen. Water Gas & Elec....High.......... 10% 11% 7 8% 11% 10% 
caus 7 4% 4% 4 8 6 
Earnings...... ——-—-—— Not Available - 
: Dividend...... $0.50 $0.75 $0.30 $0.80 $1.50 $0.75 
GMeert (A 6% 2% 4% 7% 11% 16 7% 7 7% 7% 
2 1 1% 1% 5 16 44 3% 4% 4% 
Earnings...... aD$1.53 aD$0.69 a$0.08 a$0.95 a$1.20 ecee @D$0.37 a$1.75 a$2.32 
Gilchri Dividend...... None None None one 0.62% 0.62% None None None None 
5Y% 7 6 6% 16 12% 6% 
2% 1% 2% 3 5% 5 5 4% % 
Earnings a$1.08 aD$1.92  a$0.22 aD$0.15 a$0.90. a$1.88 a$1.12 a$0.68  a$0.70 a$0.83 
Gl Dividend...... None None None None 0.50 1.00 0.15 0.25 None 0.25 
en Alden Coal....... Hig Pitavewens 23% 24% 25% 24 18% 15 7 10 9% 15% 
prea 6 6 10% 13 13 5 4 5% 8 
Earnings...... $1.02 $1.72 $1.93 $1.00 $1.59 $0.67 $0.23 $0.18 $1.66 $2.17 
nis Dividend..... . None None 0.50 2.00 250 0.50 0.37 0.25 1.25 1.70 
chaux Sugars “B” 2% 14% 10% 11% 32% 39% 17% 16 11% 8% 
Low . 4% 6% 8 9% 5% 4% q 
Earnings...... aD$2.89 a$2.69 a$3.06 a$3.16 a$3.91 a$3.21 aD$0.43 a$0.37 aD$0.61 a$4.77 
Goldf Dividend...... None None None None one None None None None None 
‘afield Consol. Mines....High.......... 0.25 0.62% 0.6214 0.18% 0.31% 0.37% 0.1834 0.19 0.25 0.12% 
eee 0.06% 0.12% 0.12% 0.12% 0.12% 0.12% 0.06% 0.01 0.06%4 0.06% 
Earnings...... Not Available —— 
Go Dividend...... None 0.05 None None None None None None None None 
29% 18% 21% 27% 33% 22% 27 3 3 
6 11 2% 16% 15% 13% 18% 18 25% 
Earnings...... a$0.15 aD$2.20 a$1.22 a$1.10 a$0.82 a$2.16 a$3.20 a$2.33 a$3.27 a$3.88 
Dividend...... 1.30 1.50 0.7 1.50 1.00 3.25 0.50 1.00 
"To Se 


Half 


NeW YORK, N. ¥. 


D—Deficit. 


ptember 18, 1942, a—12 months ended January 31. 
year. z—9 months. 


C. O'BRIEN, INC. 


Average *1942 


$0.15 


0.26 


D$0.09 


None 


$0.91 


0.47 


$0.42 


0.03 


$1.59 


1.43 


9% 

7% 
y$1.26 
0.50 

2% 

1% 
None 

7% 

6% 
0.45 

7% 

5% 


None 


b—12 months ended February 28. f—12 months to June 30. g—12 months ended July 31. 


wee 
3% 
$0.80 
0.37 0.15 
15% 
10 
$1.35 
0.88 0.75 
2% 
1% : 
3.8% 
18 
15% 
$1.23 z$2.21 
1.00 0.75 aoe 
2 
1 
$0.09 
0.16 None 
10% 
8% 
$1.38 2$1.406 
0.52 0.60 cae 
8 
$1.25 
0.65 None 
4% 
3% 
$0.83 
0.28 0.45 : 
$0.01 
0.09 wees % 
$0.10 
None None 
15% 
12% 
$1.49 
0.79 0.50 
5/16 
7 
2% 
$0.69 $0.25 
4 
$0.47 a$1.36 
4% 
3 
$0.53 a$1.47 
0.22 0.25 
14 
10% 
0.81 0.60 
| 9 
5 
$1.46 
None 
3/32 
1/16 
29 
234.78 
) | 


. He doesnt 


WHERE THEY where they're 
going may be a military secret, but it’s 
no secret that the one gift they want 
most from home is cigarettes. The 
brand? Camel — the favorite in every 
branch of the service... Army, Navy, 
Marines, Coast Guard (see bottom, 
right). Make it a point today to senda 
carton of Camels to that fellow you 
know in the service. Ask your dealer 
for the Camel carton in the service 
mailing wrapper. 


IT’S EVEN EASIER than writing a letter. 

No wrapping—no mailing. Your dealer has a 
special wrapper for Camel cartons and complete 
mailing instructions for all branches of the 
service. Stop in at your dealer today. Let him send 
off a carton of Camels to that young fellow 
who’s waiting to hear from you. Take another 
carton home with you. Enjoy that full, rich 


\\3 


flavor ... that slow-burning mildness that only : 
Camels give. Then you'll know why, with Good news from home! A carton of Camels. Yes, 
men in the service, the favorite is Camel! when the order of the hour is steady nerves, mildness 


means more than ever before. And for steady pleasure, 
there’s nothing like mild, slow-burning Camels. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Send him his 


‘favorite... 


FIRST OVER THERE- 


* 


With men in the Army, Navy, 
Marines, and the Coast Guard, the 
favorite cigarette is Camel. 
(Based on actual sales records ia 
Post Exchanges, Sales Commissarie:, 
Ship’s. Service Stores, Ship’s Stores, 
and Canteens.) 


—ANO OVER HERE! 


THE CIGARETTE, OF 
COSTLIER. TOBACCOS 


| 
af 
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